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and other branches of the service have availed themselves 
of the diversified facilities of the Riggs National Bank 


for over three-quarters of a century 


Loss of time and trouble may be avoided by arranging with 
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the transmission of funds by mail or telegraph; the issu- 
ance of Letters of Credit or Travelers’ Checks im your favor 
for convenience while traveling, and the performance of 
various other services which a progressive bank like this 
is able to render. 

| “Satisfactory and Expeditious Service” is our motto, 


Deposits Accepted by Mail Correspondence Invited 
The Riggs National Bank 


Washington, D. C. 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $2,000,000 
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reported was undertaken as a 


experimental firing herein 
result of the following instruc- 
the In 


fantry School of Arms. 


tions to Commandant of the 


It is desired that you cause a series 





of experimental firings to be made with 
a view to determining the dimensions 
Vertical 


Range, | 100% zone | 75% zone | 100% 

: meters 
: a — 
Meters | Mils| Meters | Mils| Meters | Mils 

ities cc 

ee 

300... 

Wiiteciecs 


of the cone of dispersion of the Brown- 
ing heavy machine gun, and you are 
authorized to expend 500,000 ball car- 
tridges cal. .30 for that purpose. 

The Chief of Ordnance has been di- 
rected to furnish you with six (6) 
srowning machine guns with standard 
mounts as soon as they are available 
and with the additional ammunition 
necessary for this experiment. 

In reporting upon the results of this 
firing, it is desired that the dimensions 
of the cone be given in metric units and 
for each 100 meters of range from 100 













BER, 


1918 


No. 5 


Experimental Firing with Browning and 


Vickers Machine Guns 


meters to 3,500 meters, both inclusive 


It is also desired that this informa 
tion be submitted in tabular form and 
include also the angle, in mils, sub 


tended by the width and he rit of th 


cone at each range 


Lateral 
zone 75% zone 
100% zone ©, zone 


Mils 


Meters 


There have been developed two the 
ories in connection with the phenomena 
of vertical dispersions which, if sound, 
may prove of some value. Therefore, 
in the course of this experimental fir- 
ing, it is desired that you seek the 
neces- 
sary modification of these theories 

These theories are: 

1. That the vertical measurements of 
the cone of dispersion are made up of 
two elements which, for lack of better 
terms, will be called the “gun disper- 
sion” and the “ammunition dispersion.” 


confirmation, disproof, or the 
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Considering a given type of ammuni- 
tion, the gun dispersion is inherent in 
the weapon and in the manner of its 


empirically, the dispersion of our am- 
munition (cal. .30, Model 1906) ta be 
roughly as follows: 


AMMUNITION Dispersion (Cal. .30, Model 1906) 


Range, Dispersion, Range, 

yards mils yards 

iS Pret rrr on S ja 
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support, and hence is due to variations 
in the angles of departure. In a word, 
it is what might be called the “Arc of 
departure.” 

Experimental firing to date appears 
to prove that, at ranges under about 
900 yards, the vertical measurement of 
the cone is proportional to the range; 
e. g. it is twice as great at 200 yards 
as it is at 100 yards and it is half as 
great at 300 yards as it is at 600 yards, 
etc. 

Thus it is apparent that the gun dis- 
persion or arc of departure may be ex- 
pressed in angular units. 

Experience appears to prove that the 
gun dispersion is constant for any par- 
ticular type of machine gun on a given 
mount and that this law may be ex- 
tended to include the fire of musketry 
and automatic rifles in the hands of 
marksmen of a given degree of skill— 
the greater their skill, the smaller the 
arc of departure. 

At ranges beyond about 900 yards, 
the ammunition dispersion, hitherto 
negligible, begins to manifest itself, and 
thus the total measurement of the cone 
is found to consist of the gun disper- 
sion plus the ammunition dispersion, the 
latter being a variable increasing with 
but not in proportion to the range. 

Experimental firing to date shows, 


Dispersion, Range, Dispersion, 

mils yards mils 

2.8 Beds ads sses 10.6 
des 3.5 8 TTS 13.0 
nai 4.2 Re 15.8 
ek $.3 3 eer 19.2 
bale 6.0 Se 23.2 
‘ian 7.4 A sas 27.4 
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Assuming for the moment the cor- 
rectness of this theory, it is quite obvi- 
ous that the determination of the verti- 
cal dispersion of any type of weapon 
using our cal. .30 cartridge can be ef- 
fected in the future by merely obtaining 
a measurement of the gun dispersion 
by a relatively small amount of exper- 
imental firing at short ranges. The 
determination of the measurements of 
the cone at the longer ranges then be- 
comes a matter of simple addition, and 
thus a great saving in time, labor, am- 
munition and target material is effected. 
For example, if it were found that the 
gun dispersion of a new weapon was 
6 mils, then at once it would be known 
that at 1,000 yards the cone measured 
6.2 mils, at 2,000 yards 11.2 mils, and 
at 3,000 yards 382 mils. 

In this connection it is desired also 
that you seek to discover a similar 
law governing the lateral dispersion. 

2. The second theory deals with the 
distribution of the bullets in the pat- 
tern of impact. 

A statement of this theory appears 
in paragraph 37, pages 44 and 45, of 
the pamphlet on “Musketry” (W. D. 
Doc. 631, July 18, 1917) and reads as 
follows ; 

As the range is increased beyond 


1,000 yards (about the point at which 
the ammunition dispersion begins to 
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manifest itself), the feature of the 
dense grouping of the bulk of the shots 
about the center of impact begins to 
disappear. The greater the range the 
more nearly does the pattern show an 
equal distribution of shots throughout 
the entire group; ¢. e., it approaches 
this equal distribution as a limit. In 
theory this limit would be reached at a 
range of infinity. In practice the ap- 
proach to this limit is denied beyond a 
distance of 4,891.6 yards, the extreme 
range of the rifle. — 

With an equal distribution of shots 
throughout the pattern, 50 per cent of 
these shots would be contained in a 
central strip that was half the height 
of the entire group, and similarly 75 
per cent of the shots would be con- 
tained in a strip three-quarters the size 
of the whole group. 

Test firing shows the following 
results : 

At 1,000 yards the 75 per cent zone 
measured 47 per cent of the entire 
group. 

At 2,000 yards the 75 per cent zone 
measured 54 per cent of the entire 
group. 

At 2,900 yards the 75 per cent zone 
measured 60 per cent of the entire 
group. 

“Does this theory apply likewise to 
the lateral group? 

In addition to determining the nor- 
mal dispersion of the single gun, it is 
desired that your experiments be ar- 
ranged in such manner as to demon- 
strate: 

1. The effect of rate of fire on the 
gun dispersion. 

2. The effect of traversing on the 
variations in the position of the center 
of impact. 

3. The increase in dispersion due to 
the increase in the number of guns fir- 
ing at the same target (direct fire) 
with the same firing data. This should 
show the increase for each additional 
gun firing, and should continue until 





the further addition of guns shows 
no material increase in dispersion. 

4. The effect of trying to “hold” the 
machine gun as compared with allow- 
ing the mount to sustain all the weight 
and vibration. Note comparative dis- 
persions and comparative accuracy and 
uniformity in placement of center of 
impact. 

The record of this experiment should 
be made so complete that it will serve 
as a basis for the exhaustive study of 
dispersions, and thus preclude the ne- 
cessity for the repetition of any such 
experimental firing for some time to 
come. 


1. The following report was sub- 
mitted by the Infantry School of Arms; 
at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, August 13, 
1918, in connection with this firing. 


2. The experiments began on June 1, 
1918, in accordance with letter from 
your office under date of Janua-y 31, 
1918, and were discontinued on July 
22, 1918, in view of indorsement from 
Training and Instruction Branch, War 
Plans Division, General Staff, Washing- 
ton, D. C., July 9, 1918. At this time 
the firing had reached a stage where 
further work under the conditions at 
this school was of no value. 

3. The procedure in determining the 
dimensi 3 of the cone was as follows: 

Target.—-132 feet wide by 30 feet 
high, consisting of one large target 
(Fig. 1). As the range increased the 
height of the target was increased by 
the use of 6-foot fence targets in front 
of the main target. In this manner the 
target was increased to the maximum 
dimensions of 132 feet wide by 150 
feet high (Fig. 2). 
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Firing. —Six guns were used and the 
targets were actually fired upon from 
300, 600, 900, 1,200, 1,500, 1,800, 2,100, 
and 2,400 meters ; the dispersions for the 
intermediate ranges were obtained by 
interpolation 


——__—__—_— 





shots on 54 targets for each range. 
The position of each hit on the target 
was noted and the center of impact 
and mean vertical and lateral deviations 
determined in the usual manner. The 


‘alculated mean (50 per cent) disper 


Fic. 1.—Target. 





Fic. 2.—Target. 


The hits were measured in feet and 
tenths of feet from left edge and bot- 
tom of target. 

Each gun fired three bursts each of 
10, 25 and 50 shots at each range, mak- 
ing 9 targets for each gun, and 1,530 


sions were obtained by multiplying the 
mean deviations by the constant 1.09; 
the results multiplied by 1.71 and 4.87, 
respectively, gave the 75 per cent and 
100 per cent calculated dispersions. 
The 50 per cent, 75 per cent, and 
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100 per cent actual dispersions were ob- 
tained by actual measurement of the 
group. 

The dispersion table was compiled 
by plotting as a curve the mean of the 
actual and calculated dispersions and 
entering in the table the coordinates of 
this curve. 

The longitudinal dispersions were ob- 
tained by multiplying the natural co- 
tangent of the angle of fall, as pub- 
lished by the Ordnance Department, 
for each range by the tabular vertical 
dispersion (50 per cent, 75 per cent, or 
100 per cent). 

In the conversion of feet to meters 
the value of the foot was taken as 
3048 meters. 

4. Results ——See curves and Table I 
attached. 

The results of this firing up to and 
including 1,500 meters are considered 
satisfactory and reasonably reliable. 
Beyond 1,500 meters conclusions are 
quite likely to be erroneous. 

5. Conclusions. — The theory ad- 
vanced in connection with the vertical 
dispersion seems to be confirmed. Up to 
and including 900 meters the so-called 
“gun dispersion” is proportional to the 
range. Beyond 900 the “ammunition 
dispersion” becomes noticeable, but in 
no case does it confirm the table sub- 
mitted in your letter. Whatever values 
the “ammunition dispersion” may have 
at the various ranges, the results of 
experiments here indicate values con- 
siderably less than those submitted. 

The lateral group is not so uniform 
as the vertical, in so far as following 
a “similar law” is concerned. The re- 
sults indicate that such a law does 
exist. 

The theory—that the greater the 
range the more nearly does the pattern 


show an equal distribution of shots 
throughout the entire group—does not 
appear from an examination of this 
firing to be sound. A careful analysis 
of the results of the firing will show 
that the characteristic dense grouping 
recognized by the theory of probabili- 
ties exists in these groups as far out as 
2,400 meters, that the slight variations 
to be expected from an examination of 
a finite number of groups are no 
greater than they should be, and that 
the theory of probabilities is abun 
dantly proven to be correct within the 
limits of these experiments in both the 
vertical and lateral dimensions. (See 
Appendix B.) 

If a table (see Appendix C) is made 
up which shows the actual factor cor 
responding to the several ranges and 
using the measured 50 per cent zone as 
a basis, it will be seen that the average 
factor, both vertical and lateral, is 1.70, 
which corresponds to an expected per 
cent of 74.9. By the theory of proba- 
bilities this factor should be 1.71 and the 
expected percentage should be 75. Con- 
sidering the 75 per cent zone, it is, 
therefore, shown that the theory of 
probabilities is very closely approxi 
mated by the actual experiments. 

A similar examination of the 100 
per cent zone, based on the actual 50 
per cent zone, shows an average factor 
of 3.43, which corresponds to an ex- 
pected percentage of 97.9. As might be 
expected, this difference between the 
actual and the expected size of the whole 
cone is greater than when considering 
smaller percentages of the cone, but 
even in this extreme case the difference 
between the expected and the attained 
is only about 2 per cent. 

An equally careful examination of 
the figures in the actual shot groups, 
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compared with the theory of equal dis- 
tribution under discussion, shows that 
this new theory is apparently also sus- 
tained, though in a less marked degree 
(See Appendix D.) 

Since the two theories are incom- 
patible, it is evident that one or the 
other must contain a fallacy to permit 
of apparent proof of two opposed the- 
ories from the same set of figures. 
This fallacy exists in the theory set 
forth in the War Department publica- 
tion “Musketry,” and it consists in the 
unit or basis of measurement adopted 
by this new found law of grouping. 
Since the whole group which forms 
the new unit or base of measurement 
is mathematically indeterminate in size 
(infinite), it is necessary, in order to 
apply this unit, to assign a finite dimen- 
sion to infinity, a manifest impossibility. 

If it be argued that any given group 
has a finite dimension and one that is 
measurable, it must be admitted that 
no two successive shot groups would 
ever be exactly the same size, though 
fired under seemingly identical condi- 
tions, and that a very slight and quite 
reasonable variation in the distance 
separating the top and bottom shots in 
successive groups will exert an enor- 
mous influence in the width of the 
75 per cent zone when using this va- 
riable unit as a basis. 

If we assume that 998 shots are 
fired at a range of 1,000 yards and an 
actual measurement shows the distance 
from the bottom to the top shot to be 
8 feet, we would by the new law say 
that 75 per cent of the hits would be 
found in a strip 3.7 feet wide, or 47 
per cent of the entire width of the 
group. Another shot is fired which 
by chance falls a foot above the top 





shot in the preceding group, and finally 
a last and thousandth shot is fired 
which falls a foot below the lowest 
shot. The whole group now measures 
10 feet, and we would be compelled, 
as a result of these two shots out of a 
thousand, to change the expected with 
the 75 per cent zone from 3.7 feet to 
4.7 feet. 

Any system is wrong fundamentally 
when 0.2 of 1 per cent of all of the 
shots fired can exert such an enormous 
influence on subsequent calculations. If, 
as frequently happens when firing at 
the longer ranges, the entire thousand 
are not found on the target, a grave 
error is introduced by measuring the 
98 or 99 per cent of shots fired, calling 
this measure 100 per cent and proceed- 
ing from this false basis to an analysis 
of the 75 per cent zone. The theory 
of probabilities contains no such fal- 
lacy, and its basis, the SO per cent 
zone, is less subject to variations and 
less influenced by the chance positions 
of an outside shot than the proposed 
new theory. Likewise, as stated above, 
this firing has shown that the theory 
of probabilities applies in this firing. 

It is regrettable, but necessary, that 
for the purpose of machine-gun firing 
we should have to know the expected 
width of the full 100 per cent zone when 
executing overhead fire. The question 
is then presented, in making up the 
tables which accompany this report, 
whether to take the actual measured 
cone, which at many of the longer 
ranges did not contain 100 per cent, 
and to fix from these measurements 
the position of the lowest shot, or 
whether we should take as the position 
of the lowest shot that which is calcu- 
lated by the theory of probabilities based 
on the 50 per cent measured or calcu- 
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lated zone. If we adopt the measured 
cone, we undoubtedly will find in any 
concrete case many shots lower than 
the “lowest shot,” whereas, if we adopt 
the calculated “lowest shot,” it will sel- 
dom, if ever, be attained. In making 
up the tables (Table I), therefore, the 
mean position of the lowest shot was 
chosen which is midway between the 
actual and the computed position of 
that shot. It is thought that this posi- 
tion is perfectly safe and conservative. 

As stated above, the theory proposed 
for investigation is not borne out by 
this firing in either the vertical or lateral 
dimensions. 

6. The effect of rate of fire on the 
gun dispersion and the manner in which 
the experiment conducted are 


shown in Appendix E. Logical conclu- 


1+ 


was 


sions are not apparent from the resu 


7. Variations 


center of 


in the position of the 
impact as affected by swinging 
and tapping traverse and the procedure 
for this experiment shown in 


Appendix F. 


are 
The results are not con- 
clusive, though it would appear that the 


Fic. 3.—1-inch rough pine board. 


tendency in the tapping traverse is to 
lower the center of impact. 

8. The increase in dispersion due to 
the increase in the number of guns firing 
is shown in Appendix G 


ment does not show 


[his experi- 


conclusive results, 


but it is believed that the limit of mate- 


rial increase in dispersion would be 


reached with less than 12 guns under 


conditions favoring such an 


held 


experi 
ment. The limit under conditions 
is, of course, very problematical 

9. The effect of trying to “hold” com- 
pared with “not holding” is ind 


in Appendix H. 


cated 
Nothing of value was 
obtained by this experiment, as it seems 
to show that there is no advantage of 
While 
under exceptional 
conditions, it is certainly a d 


“holding” over 
this 


“not holding.” 


may be true 


ingerous 
case 

10. The weather and other conditions 
this type of 
It should be done 


preferably a beach, 


deduction in the general 


here are not suitable for 
experimental work 


ground, 


on level 
and under uniform weather conditions 

The 
during firing and it is strongly 


following points were 


Penetration at 2,700 meters. 
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mended that they be thoroughly inves- 
tigated without unnecessary delay: 

a. The angles of departure differed 
materially in the actual firing from 
those given in the range tables, after 
corrections in accordance with the 
tables were made for wind. The varia- 
tions are shown in Appendix I. The 
angles of fall were also greater than in 
the tables and to this extent confirm 
results noted as to angles of departure. 
It is not contended that these results 
are accurate or conclusive, but they are 
sufficiently so to seriously raise the 
question of correct angles of departure 
and fall. 

b. The penetration at 2,700 meters is 
indicated on photos (Fig. 3). At 2,400 
meters the bullet more nearly buried 
itself, but rarely pierced the board. 

c. Some firing was done at 2,700, 
3,000, and 3,300 meters, but tangible 
results were not obtained. Several 
efforts at 3,300 meters with increasing 
angles of departure failed to reach the 
target. The target could probably have 
been reached by continued firing, but 
certainly with an angle greatly beyond 
that given in the table. 

d. The length of beaten zones (com- 
puted) does not approximate anything 
previously accepted and at present in 
use throughout the service. 

Recommendations —(a) That angles 
of departure and fall now accepted be 
confirmed or corrected. 

b. That the effective range of the 
weapon under average conditions be 
determined. 

c. That the length and width of 
beaten zones be determined, practically, 
at 500, 1,000, 1,500, and 2,000 meters. 





Accurate information on these points 
is of vital importance at this time and 
their determination should, for the 
present, take precedence over experi- 
ments in other lines of machine-gun 
firing. 

Appenvix B (see paragraph 5) 

This table (supp. 374, 375) was pre 
pared in investigating the result of the 
firing from the viewpoint of the th 
of probabilities. 

In each case the ul measured 50 
per cent is recorded in the column of 


actual dimensions and again recorded in 


the column of calculated dimensions, 
because in making the calculations the 
actual 50 per cent zone, rather than tl 
calculated, was used as the basis for de- 
termining the expected 75 per cent and 
99.4 per cent zones. 

In order to avoid the difficulty pre 
sented by incomplete groups at the 
longer ranges, the average number of 
shots found in the groups (99.4) was 
used as the basis of calculation instead 
of the 100 per cent, as 99.4 was the 
average per cent, considering all ranges 
found in the shot groups. 

It will be observed that the computed 
75 per cent zone differs very little from 
computed 99.4 


e more, though 


the actual, and that the 
per cent differs a littl 
not materially. 

For convenience in examining this 
table, another table was prepared from 
this one showing the factors actually 
attained for the 75 per cent and 99.4 
per cent and the value of these factors 
in per cent of expected hits. (See 
Appendix C.) 
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APPENDIX C (see paragraph 5) 


fable showing factors and corre- 
sponding per cent computed by the 
theory of probabilities and based on the 
actual 50 per cent zone. 

In making up this table the measured 
75 per cent zone was divided by the 
measured 50 per cent zone, thus giving 
a factor which, from the table of prob- 
abilities, is equal to the per cent shown 
in the table opposite the actual factor. 
Thus at 300 meters, dividing the actual 


75 per cent zone by the actual 50 per 
cent zone gives a factor of 1.73. 

From the table of probabilities we 
would expect to find, in a zone 1.73 
times as big as the 50 per cent zone, 
75.7 per cent of all of the shots. 

The vertical and lateral figures were 
averaged separately as shown, and then 
these averages were averaged to deter- 
mine a grand average for all ranges in 
both directions, 








Vertical 
Range 75 per cent 100 per cent 
Meters Factor Per cent Factor Per cent 
300 ; 1.73 757 3.53 983 
600 ‘ 1.62 725 2.94 953 
900 1.69 .746 3.39 978 
1,200 1.80 775 3.48 981 
1,500... 1.74 759 3.25 972 
1,800 1.56 707 2.78 939 
2,100 1.67 740 2.74 935 
2,400 1.53 698 2.37 891 
Average 1.67 738 3.06 960 
Lateral 
300 1.78 770 3.57 984 
600 1.76 765 3.44 980 
900 1.77 768 3.28 973 
1,200 1.84 785 3.33 .975 
1,500 1.73 757 3.09 .963 
1,800 1.74 759 3.41 .979 
2,100 1.69 746 3.17 968 
2,400 1.59 716 3.14 966 
Average 1.7 759 3.8 989 
Av. of all ranges, both verti- 
cal and lateral 1.70 749 3.43 979 


Appenpix D (see paragraph 5) 


[his table shows the actual measured 
dimensions (average) at the different 
ranges of the 75 per cent and the so- 
called 100 per cent zones in feet. It 


also shows the proportion of the entire 
group that was occupied by the 75 per 
cent zone. 


The purpose of this table is to permit 
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an examination of the theory of equal 
distribution of shots at an infinite 
range and to permit comparison with 
the test firing quoted on page 3 of the 
letter of instructions and in the pam- 
phlet “Musketry” which enunciates the 
new theory. 

By the new theory we expect a dense 
grouping at the short ranges in accord- 
ance with the theory of probabilities, 
and we would expect at 900 meters to 
find 75 per cent of the shots in a strip 
47 per cent of the width of the entire 
group. Actually we find it in a strip 
50 per cent vertical and 54 per cent 
lateral. 
meters, we would expect 75 per cent in 
a strip 35 per cent of the entire group 
instead of 49.50 as shown in the table 

At 1,800 meters we would expect the 
75 per cent strip to be 54 per cent of the 
entire group instead of the 56.3 per 
cent and the 51 per cent attained. 

In a general way it may be said that 
this firing confirms the theory of equal 
distribution at the longer ranges in the 


At shorter ranges, say 300 


vertical dimension, but not in the lateral 
nor at any range less than 900 meters. 

It should be noted in this connection 
that the so-called 100 per cent cone is 
not the complete cone at the longer 
ranges, but is all of the cone that was 
caught on the target. If, for example, 
we consider 2,400 meters, at which 
range the table shows the 75 per cent 
zone to be 64.5 per cent of the entire 
cone, recorded as measuring 56.18 feet, 
we will see that a very relatively slight 
increase in the size of the 100 per cent 
cone will reduce the 64.5 per cent some- 
what, though probably not to the 35 
per cent expected by the theory of prob- 
abilities. 


PATTERN OF GrouP (Browning Machine Gun, 
Heavy, Model 1918.) 


(Actual Dimensions of 75 Per Cent end 100 Per Cant 
Cones in Feet 


Vertical 


3N0 
600 
900 
1,200 
1,500 
1,200 
2,100 
2,400 


APPENDIX E 

* paragraph 6) 
EFFECT OF RATE OF FIRE ON DISPERSION 
(50 PER CENT CALC.) 


Procedure.—Four guns were used at 
100 and 300 meters, and 6 guns at 600 
meters, and the firing done by expert 
gunners. 

In each case the sights were relaid 
on the target at the end of each burst 

One full belt (250 rounds) was fire 
by each gun in each text 

The 60 rate per minute was 
twice, once in bursts of ten and 
second time in bursts of 20 every 
seconds. 

The 120 rate per minute was fired in 
bursts of 20 every ten seconds; 180 
per minute in bursts of 30 every 10 
seconds; 240 per minute in bursts of 
30 to 50 and fired again as soon as 


gun could be relaid on target 
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METERS 
Vickers 
Lateral Vertical 
Range, meters Rate per minute 
‘as Een Eee ow — 
| 60 120 180 240 | 60 120 | 180 |; 240 
100 .102 .198 155 | 225 a. eae -, 176 195 
300.... : 36 .42 405 433 493 558 497 561 
600.... .62 69 73 76 x4 96 98 1.14 
es! Lee f) Oe 
Browning 
er ' | ve .136 .166 | 132 164 117 153 . 206 
300 ; 41 366 .35 43 42 323 33 .85 
600... ped .70 78 83 83 77 9 .8&9 


As a comparison with the above the 50 per cent calculated di 


these ranges are: 


dispersions for 


Vickers Browning 
Range, meters re i ee —_ 
Lateral Vertical Lateral Vertical 
100 .074 108 .072 .083 
eee .222 325 216 .025 
600 48 59 .36 .53 
\PPENDIX F burst of 50 shots and two strings of 50 
» paragraph 7) shots traversing to right. 
eS = Tapping Traverse—Same number 
Methed—Swinging Traverse.—-Four . 


guns were used at each range, 100, 300 
and 600 meters. (See table, p. 379.) 
One burst of 50 shots was fired at 
left side of target; gun was then laid 
4 mils to right and a string of 50 shots 
fired traversing to right from this 
point; this was repeated from same 
starting point so that each gun fired one 


of guns, same ranges.and same bursts 
as for swinging traverse. 

The guns were traversed to right by 
taps of 2 mils, one burst of 10 shots 
at each 2 mil tap. 

At 600 meters, with two of the guns 
the 2 mil tap traverse was made by 
turning the mil measuring attachment 
on the tripod. 
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INCREASE 
CREASE IN 


Method—From 1 to 12 guns were 


Range, 
meters 


100 
300 
600 


100.. 
300... 
600... 


100 
300 
600 


100.. 
/ 300 
/ 600. . 
| 





IN 


nN 


i) 


DISPERSION DUE TO IN- 
NUMBER OF GUNS FIRING 
AT THE SAME TARGET (DIRECT FIRE) 
WITH THE SAME FIRING DATA 


“hw 
se 


40 
39 
73 


30 
23 
386 


48 


87 


APPENDIX G 


(See paragraph 8) 


INCREASE IN DispersSION DuE TO INCREASE 


portion of target. 


50 Per Cent DIsPpERSION—CALCULATED (FEET) 


hel 


1.68 
1.86 


87 
1.21 
4.29 


77 
1.69 
3.62 


VICKERS 


Lateral 


Number of gu 
4 —4 6 
97 7411.04 
1.63 | 1.7 1.77 
2.86 | 2.86 | 3.40 | 3 
Vertical 
67 93 | 1.01 | 1 
2.33 | 2.94 | 2.63 | 3 
2.96 | 3.52 | 3.04 | 3 
BROWNING 
Lateral 
84 76 | 1.03 | 1 
2.26 | 3.49 | 2.69 | 4 
4.65 | 3.65 | 3.70 | 4 
Vertical 
= 
80 54 53 
1.27 | 1.83 | 2.06 | 2 
4.26 | 3.80 | 3.04 | 3 


40 
77 
65 


0 
02 


63 


93 
42 
92 


w 


wt 


wr 


8 9 10 


61 73 | 1.06 
82 | 2.91 | 1.59 
99 | 3.79 | 4.60 


99 | 1.58 | 1.1 
3 | 4.16 | 2.5 
17 | 3.57 | 4.8 


14 8i | 1.43 
38 | 3.13 | 2.43 
26 | 3.41 | 4.80 


used at 100, 300, and 600 meters, each 
firing 50 rounds in each case. 
guns were adjusted as nearly as pos- 
sible with center of impact on same 


All 


IN NUMBER OF GUNS FIRING 


11 12 
68 63 
2.33 | 3.30 
3.35 | 4.72 
96 .96 
1.76 | 2.81 


3.23 | 3.95 


1.37 | 1.18 
2.57 | 2.87 
$3.50 | 3.85 

78 | 1.02 
2.23 | 3.14 
5.12 | 4.39 


lia ie 


‘A 
oy 
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ApPpenpDix H 
See paragraph 9) 

BROWNING MACHINE GUN, MopEL 1918. range. Fire was adjusted with trigger 
EFFECT OF TRYING TO “HOLD” THE of en tied so tlat upon releasiny 
MACHINE GUN AS COMPARED WITH bolt handle the gun fired of 
ALLOWING THE MOUNT TO SUSTAIN After fire was adjusted, 50 rounds were 
ALL THE WEIGHT AND VIBRATION. fired with trigger tied down. The hit 
COMPARATIVE DISPERSIONS AND COM- were marked, and with same sight set 





PARATIVE ACCURACY AND UNIFORMITY ting and point of aim, 50 rounds were 
IN PLACEMENT OF CENTER OF IMPACT. fired by the gunner holding the pistol 
Procedure.—6 guns were used ateach_ grip and trigger (usual manner) 
Errect oF HoL_pinc AND Not Hoipinc—C. or I. ano 50 Per Cent Disprrsion—P 
(CALCULATED) 
VICKERS 


Lateral 





Center of impact Dispersion Center 


| Not | Hold- Not Hold- 
holding | ing holding ing 





32 34 1.48 
98 91 3.86 
1.91 2.03 11.55 


BROWNING 


100 m. ave. 
300 m. ave. 
600 m. ave. 











Notes for Drill Instructors’ 
By Colonel L. M. Nuttman, 356th Infantry 


HE basis of all drill and disci- 
pline is taught the recruit in the 
Schools of the Soldier and 

It is therefore necessary that 
drill instructors over recruits be good 
instructors. It is 


Squad. 


the recruit 
gets his first real impression of army 
training. 


here 


The necessary qualifications of a 
good drill instructor are: 

(a) Thorough knowledge of drill. 

(b) Ability to impart his knowledge. 

(c) Good command. 

(d) Good presence. 

(e) Good manners. 

Thorough Knowledge of Drill.—This 
includes not only a knowledge of what 
is in the book, but also a thorough, 
practical knowledge of each movement, 
the mistakes likely to be made in each, 
and what should be done to avoid them; 
for once bad habits at drill are formed 
it is difficult to correct them. 

Equally important is the ability to see 
every mistake committed. No mistake 
should be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
The squad should be immediately halted 
and the particular man or men told of 
their mistakes and the reason why they 
made them, whenever such is possible. 
The instructor should then explain how 
the movement should be properly exe- 
cuted, and immediately cause it to be 
done again and re 


1 


able degree of perfection, depending on 


peated until a reason- 


the state of training, has been attained. 


Thereafter, whenever that same mis- 
take is made, halt the squad at once, 
call the squad’s attention to the fact 


that they are repeating a former error, 


and have it correctly executed. Never, 
under any circumstances, allow recruits 
to continue committing errors, and al- 
ways spot at least one man, and more if 
possible. The drill instructor who has 
not the ability to see all errors com- 
mitted will mever have a well-drilled 
squad, and some better instructor will 
have to finish his work. 

The position of the instructor must 
The 
best position is to the flank and slightly 
in rear, if the squad is marching; in 
front and facing the squad if it is 
halted. Inexperienced or poor drill in- 
structors are frequently found march- 
ing alongside No. 1 of the front rank, 
or in some other poor position which 


be such that he can see all errors. 


does not allow him to see every man of 
his squad. 

The good drill instructor must be 
able to think ahead. His mind must 
not be so taken up with the movement 
being executed that he can think of 
nothing else until it is finished. For 
example, do not form line from column 
of squads and just about the time you: 
nen get into line decide to halt them 
The halt will, of course, be ragged, and 


the fault will be entirely with the in 


structor. If the preliminary command 
to halt was not given in time, it would 
be better to let the squad go forward a 
few steps and give the halt as a sepa 
rate movement. 

A practical knowledge of drill is ju 
as necessary as a knowledge of the 
book. No good instructor will ever 
give explanations while the squad is 
marching, as much of the effect is lost; 





1 Reprinted from the INFANTRY JourNAL, December, 1917 
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nor give an explanation after he has 
given a preliminary command. If he 
does the latter many times, he creates 
the impression that his knowledge of 
drill is not as good as it should be, and 
his men lose confidence in his ability to 
instruct. If you do give a preliminary 


command, it 1s better to let the move- 


ment go on, if possible, rather than to 
be continually saying, “As you were.” 

When you decide to give a move- 
ment, look at the ground it will be exe- 
cuted on and see if it is suitable. | 
have seen drill instructors halt a squad 
in the ruts of a wagon road and then 
give “About face!” 

Many drill instructors count “one, 
two, three, four,” etc., continuously, 
except when giving commands and ex- 
planations, until it becomes a habit with 
them. Indicating step takes the in- 


structor’s attention away from other 


important things, and the men in the 
squad become used to depending on it 
and make less effort to keep in step 
themselves. Step should be indicated 
only when it appears the squad is about 
to lose step or is out of step, and should 


cease as soon as the squad is in step. 


The squad should generally be “At 


ease 


when explanations are given. If 


this is done, there will be little need for 


the men to rest during the drill period 
The instructor needs no rest. 
the drill be ok 


strange combinations and variations not 


Movements not in 


intended should never be attempted; 
for example, “To the rear, March; To 
the rear, March,” in one movement. 
The drill book should never be taken 
to the drill field. An 
knowledge should be such that he has 
no need forit. A reference to the book 
in the presence of his squad will im- 
pair the squad's confidence in their in- 
structor. If you are not sure of a cer- 


instructor’s 


tain movement, try those you are sure 
of, and look up the uncertain ones at 
the first opportunity. 

Ability to lmpart Knowledge.—lt is 
most necessary that the instructor have 
confidence in | 
subject. 
good results. C 
is required by even 
and | 
go to drill witho 


tors, recomm 

stu 

if only for a few minute 
going out, 

A definite plan 
will bi ng better re 
luck with no plan. 

Whenever possible, execute the move 
nent yourself. If recruits can 
one do it, they can learn it 
less time. Your explanations 
given in words which all y 
understand. 

The good drill 
utmost to help 
for them to learn. 


in their places and ask your 


easy 
my explanations clear 

Is there something I coul 
Why do they 


inistakes?” Thi 


it easier? 


‘ 1] . 
se ques NS Willi Ol 
, , 


est a way to help then 


nen a movement 


1S ve 
it hesitate to tell the 


encouragement they 


If one man 


hae] h sll ¢ 

na er the} Will try. 
} artioelas G 
been particul irly slow, the fi 


shows the least improvement 


so and he will try all the harder. Poin 


bad 


points of neighboring squads on the 


out to your squad the good and 


drill ground, and if your squad does ; 


movement better than some othe 
squad they have been watching, tell 
them so. 

Above all things, never lose your 


temper, and remember that if you 
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squad does not show improvement it is 
very likely the instructor’s fault. 

Good Command.—Every word of a 
command should be so distinctly pro- 
nounced that it may be readily under- 
stood by one who has never heard a 
command. In preliminary commands 
of two or more words it is an error to 
slur two words into one. “Squad 
right” is often given “Squadright,” as 
if it were one word, and with so much 
emphasis on the “right” that the 
“squad” is hardly heard. “Left ob- 
lique” is sometimes given with so much 
emphasis on the “left” that the “ob- 
lique” is hardly heard, although the 
two words are of equal importance and 
should have equal emphasis. 

The command of execution should 
come as an explosion that will make 
men jump. It should also be given with 
a tone of finality, rather than with a 
rising inflection. For example, the 
command “Halt!” if given as in the 
sentinel’s challenge, “Halt! Who is 
there?” will bring better results than if 
given with a rising inflection. The 
same applies to “March,” which should 
also be pronounced as nearly as possi- 
ble as it is spoken, rather than as 
“How” or other substitutes. 

The entire command as formed in the 
throat should be allowed to come out 
unobstructed bv the lips or teeth. Do 
not be afraid to open your mouth wide 
and let the sound come out. Many 
drill instructors make strenuous efforts 
to make themselves heard when less 
effort and more opening of the mouth 
and throat would improve their com- 
mands. The pitch of the preliminary 
command should be as nearly as possi- 
ble that of the normal speaking voice; 
that of the command of execution a 
little higher. Many instructors pitch 
their preliminary commands too high 


and then find difficulty in going still 
higher for the command of execution. 
Do not make the preliminary command 
so energetic that the command of exe- 
cution cannot be still more energetic. 
A little practice with some one to 
criticize will usually bring improvement. 

There must always be the same in- 
terval of time between the preliminary 
command and the command of execu- 
tion in a given movement. To change 
the interval will fool your men, and 
they will not execute it together. For 
example, men can be easily trained to 
step off with a full step at the command 
“March” given from a halt, provided 
you always have the same interval of 
time between the preliminary command 
and the command of execution. But if 
you fool them very often you cannot 
get them to take a full step, as they 
cannot depend on you to do your part, 
no matter how willing they may be to 
do theirs. 

Do not attempt to give a command if 
your squad has marched too far away 
from you, but double time yourself and 
catch up with them. Similarly, do not 
give a command if other troops are so 
close to you that your squad will not 
know which instructor is speaking. If 
your squad is at a halt, always get in 
front of them to give a command; you 
can easily get out of their way if neces- 
sary. If in front of your squad, al- 
ways look them in the eyes when giving 
commands; if not in front, turn your 
head and direct your voice toward 
their ears, but do not point your voice 
toward the ground or in some other 
direction. 

Let your command have “pep” in it, 
and you will get “pep” in your drill; 
and remember that your squad will 
give you just about what your com- 
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mand calls for, no more and no less. 

Good Presence.—It is necessary that 
a drill instructor look and act at all 
times on the drill field like a trained 
soldier, if he is to create in the minds 
of his men a desire to be like him. You 
are training him to be a soldier, and 
the model should be actually before 
him. He should not have to depend on 
his recollection of some other soldier 
he has seen or his ideal of what a sol- 
dier should be. 

A drill imstructor must have good 
military bearing, which he should not 
relax for one moment. The better 
dressed he is, the more his men will 
admire him and try to make themselves 
like him. To dress well requires care 
and attention to one’s clothes. In the 
case of an officer it cannot be accom- 
plished without the expenditure of 
some money. He must be clean shaven, 


his shoes and leggings well polished, 
and in general he must be good to look 
upon. 

The instructor must always be at at- 
tention when his men are at attention. 
He must also be at attention when giv- 
ing explanations, even though his men 


be at ease or at rest. He must contin- 
ually watch himself that little manner- 
isms do not grow to be unconscious 
habits with him; for example, exces- 
sive or unusual swinging of one or 
both arms while at drill, using the 
hands to assist explanations except 
when necessary, walking while giving 
explanations, hands on hips or in 
pockets, etc. 

It should be unnecessary to observe 
that smoking or chewing had better be 
postponed until after you leave the drill 
field, even though your men be allowed 
to smoke or chew during periods of rest. 

Good Manners.—A drill instructor 


who has not good manners on the drill 
field cannot obtain as good results from 
his men as one whose manners are 
charming, other things being equal. 
Perhaps the men do not stop to analyze 
it, but they know they had rather drill 
under one instructor than another, even 
though the former makes them work 
harder. 

Patience is necessary, and the in- 
structor who is possessed of plenty of 
it and never loses his temper will have 
his men trying to do their best for him. 
Never show by the faintest mannerism 
any annoyance when one of your men 
displays stupidity, slowness or awk- 
wardness. Consider it rather your fault 
that he not learn faster. Of 
course it may be necessary to transfer 
certain men to the awkward squad in 
order not to keep the others back, but 
this should be done in a manner that 
will not wound the feelings. You may 
be sure that the awkward recruit is 
chagrined and regrets much more than 
you do that he is not learning as fast as 
his comrades. When a soldier makes a 
mistake on the drill field, such expres- 
sions as “Where are you going?” 
“What are you doing there?” “Didn't 
I tell you not to do that?” “Don’t go 
to slep out here,” on the part of the 
instructor can do no possible good, and, 
directed to a sensitive or high-strung 
man, cause embarrassment or a feeling 
of resentment. Always remember that 
your men are the material you train 
and mould for the work of battle, and 
you should be as careful of them as an 
expert artisan is of a fine tool. 

Sarcasm, profanity, vulgarity, and 
joking are, of course, out of place on 
the drill field or anywhere else. The 
instructor should be careful that the 
tone of the voice conveys no annoy- 


does 
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ance or the feeling that the recruits are 
so many cattle. 

Be considerate of your men. Do not 
march men in the mud on the drill field 
“column right” or “right ob- 
lique” for a few steps would take them 


when 
to good ground. If called away from 
your squad by a senior officer, leave 


your men “at ease,” for you do not 
know how long you will be away. If 
you do not leave them “at ease,” the 
officer calling you away should direct 
you to do so. 

Save your men tnnecessary errors. 
Do not give the command “right face” 
immediately after having given “right 
dress.” If you do, without some inti- 
that a movement is 
coming, you deliberately fool them and 


their errors are chargeable to you. 


mation different 


Do not blame your men if the fault 


is yours. Before criticize them 


stop and ask yourself the question, “Is 


you 


the fault not partly mine?” 
Do not make speeches to your men. 
The time allowed you for their train- 


e? 


ing is all too short. Do not assume the 
attitude that you know it all and they 
know nothing. 

Do not wear an overcoat or raincoat 
on the drill field unless your men are 
so equipped. 

Instructors should not be corrected 
or instructed in hearing of their squads. 

Do not point your finger at a man; 
it is very annoying to him. 

It is a breach of military etiquette to 
pass between an instructor and his com- 
mand unless you first obtain his per- 
mission to do so. 

In general the more thoughtful you 
are for your men on the drill field the 
more they will give you in return. 

Training of Drill Instructors ~The 


following is suggested as a course for 
training drill instructors: 

Put your selected men in groups of 
eight under the best possible instructors 
regardiess of their rank. 

1. Drill them, keeping them on one 
movement until they have mastered it 
before passing to another. 

2. After the drill, which should be 
short and snappy, let each man of the 
squad in turn drill the squad, the in- 
structor and the squad calling to his 
attention all faults committed, and mak- 
ing suggestions for any possible im- 
provements. 

3. Cultivate ability to give commands 
by voice drill. 

4. Study and conferences on Drill 
Regulations. 

General Remarks.—A good drill in- 
structor is generally a good leader of 
men. At least a poor drill instructor 
cannot hope to be a good leader, for it 
is but natural that if the men have no 
confidence in his ability to train and 
lead them on the drill field they will 
have doubts about what he can do on 
the battlefield. 

Do not be afraid to give praise where 
praise is due. Encourage your men, 
and work on their ambition and their 
pride in their company. 

Do not hesitate to admit an error, and 
do not bluff. If you cannot answer a 
question, say so, but look it up and give 
the man his answer as soon as you can. 

If you do not get results it is prob- 
ably your fault, and careful study and 
observation of other drill 
are bound to bring improvement. 


instructors 
The 
reputation a man gains if he is an ex- 
ceptionally good drill instructor travels 
far and lasts a long time, and is always 
worth the effort he must put forth to 
become exceptionally good. 





The Use of Meters and Mils in Making 
Military Maps 
By Major James D. Isaacks, Infantry, U. &S A, 


INCE the beginning of the pres- 

ent war, every phase of military 

instruction has been improved by 
modifications in methods. Likewise 
standing in our 
old army have been discontinued, at 
least the present 
Whether or not we are to have a re- 
currance of some of the old methods, 
temporarily abandoned, remains to be 
seen. 

Up to the present time the officers 
and men in the United States have been 
taught to read and construct maps such 
as were used for instructional purposes 
in the service schools before the war. 
Up to a short time ago no attempt had 
been made to install a better system. 
A circular from Washington, recently 
sent to the central officers’ training 
schools. requires the discontinuance of 
the use of inches, feet, yards and miles 
in the scales of maps, and the adoption 
of the metric system instead. This is 
by far the biggest thing that has been 
done for military sketching in this 
country. There is little to be said con- 
cerning the metric scale of maps. How- 
ever, it might be noted that the R. F. 
of the new maps may be 1/1000 or 
multiples thereof up to 1/40000, their 
uses to be for varying purposes. 

Drawing maps by the stride method 
to the metric scale is a very much sim- 
pler plan than using the American sys- 
tem of feet, inches, etc. A stride scale 
is easily made to conform to the metric 


many practices of lon 


o 
o 


“for emergency.” 


system. For instance, lay off a kilo 
meter on the ground, stride that dis- 
tance several times, and, having done 
that, find the average number of strides 


up 


required to cover that distance. 
? 


pose you find that to be 595.2. Then 
one stride contains 168 centimeters. If 


one decimeter on the map 


presents 
k re} c Li 


also 


strides. Therefore, 


one kilometer on 
represents 
by dividing one decimeter into 5 


the ground, it 
595.2 
and 
95/100 equal parts, we have constructed 
a stride scale to read hundreds of 
strides for the purpose of drawing a 
map with R. F. equals 1/10000. 

By using the metric system one scale 
works for 


R. F.’s, the only requisite being that of 


easily maps of various 


the sketcher knowing how to place tl 
decimal points in multiplying and di 
viding his scale to fit the number « 
the ma 


the met 


strides taken to the scale of 
he is drawing. So much for 
ric system. 

Now the question arises concerning 
the use of the » of 


| ’ 
alidade on a may 


this scale. Surely, if we continue to 
use degrees for finding the slope, we 
cannot use any of the alidades that have 
been made to work on maps drawn to 
the feet, yards and miles scale. So, 
if a change is to be made, why not con- 
struct it by a very simple method to 
read mils instead of degrees, and find 
the mil of slope instead of the degree 
of slope. 


It is of utmost importance to an ar- 
887 














Makine 
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stilitary Maps 





tilleryman to know mils, likewise to a 
machine gunner, and in slightly less 
proportion to the infantryman, all 
ranging, description, location of, and 
assignments of targets being done in 
either branch by the mil system. In 
the first two services the control of the 
fire is exercised by the use of mils. 
An artillery officer and a machine-gun 
officer can locate their targets, estimate 
ranges and in a way control their de- 
flection by coordinating accurate maps 
and instrumentation. With an alidade 
constructed to show the “contour in- 
terval” or “map distance” for contours 
in mils it would greatly facilitate their 
work, as well as simplify the method 
of finding elevations in sketching. Now 
let us look at the vertical interval re- 
quired for maps of difference scale 
For maps with— 


R. F of 1/5000 V.I.=1 meter. 
R. F. of 1/10000 V.1.=5 meters. 
R. F. of 1/20000 V. I. = 10 meters. 


The first two are authoritive, the 
third arbitrary. However, any map, 
regardless of the R. F., may be drawn 
to use a V. I. of either 1, 5 or 10 me- 
ters. Probably the most interesting fea- 
ture is that any map drawn to any 
R. F. and V. I. can be drawn accurately 
with one system of “contour inter- 
vals” on the alidade ; or simply a metric 
rule, one decimeter in length, graduated 
accurately, this method being by 
“pointing off” or taking the multiple 
or divisor of the scale in millimeters 
as necessity demands. 

In order to make the method pro- 
posed absolutely clear, I shall go into 
detail concerning the new system. 

By our conventional definition, a mil 
is that angle which is subtended by an 
arc of one yard when the radius used 


is 1°90 yards, and by computation we 
have roughly 6,400 mils in circle. 
Likewise a mile is that argle wii 
is subtended by an are of one n 
when the radius used is 1,000 meters. 
This in no way alters the value of the 
mil, for the use of any linear unit in 
the definition, instead of yards, will 
still give the angle of one mil, the 
same fixed value. If the sketcher is 
taking his position at point “A” and 
sights on an object at point “B,” and 
finds the mil slope to be one mil; then 
having traversed the distance, finds it 
to be 1,000 meters, he immediately 
knows that there is a difference of one 
meter in elevation between his present 
station and the one he just left. 

We are considering a map with R. F. 
of 1/10000. Then if one meter on the 
map represents 10 kilometers on the 
ground, one decimeter on the map rep- 
resents one kilometer on the ground. 
Then by using V. I. equals 5 meters, 
we know that if we have a traverse of 
one kilometer and a slope reading of 5 
mils, the elevation will be 5 meters, 
hence the “contour interval” or “map 
distance” on the alidade for a contour 
would be one decimeter. Now for a 
one mil slope reading (which cannot 
be taken with crude instruments), the 
contour interval would be 5 decimeters. 
For a 10-mil slope reading (which can 
easily be taken), the contour interval 
on the alidade would be 5 centimeters, 
and so on with the proportion—as the 
mil reading increases, the length of the 
contour interval decreases. 

Now for a map with R. F. equals 
1/5000, the contour interval for a slope 
of one mil would be 2 decimeters; for 
a slope of 5 mils, an interval of 4 centi- 
meters; for a slope of 10 mils, an in- 
terval of 2 centimeters; for a slope of 
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15 mils, 1.33 centimeters; for a slope 
of 64 mils, 3.15 millimeters, etc. 

Thus we see the construction of an 
alidade is a very simple matter, also 
that the elevations could be found by 
the use of a small metric rule, merely 
by dividing the number of millimeters 
in the contour interval for a one-mil 
slope, of any particular map, by the 
number of mils in the slope reading, 
thereby getting as a result the number 
of millimeters in the contour interval 
for that particular reading. For in- 
stance, on a map where R. F. equals 
1/10000 and V. I. equals 5 meters, the 
contour interval for a slope reading of 
one mil is 500 millimeters. To find 
the contour interval for a slope reading 
of 15 mils divide 500 by 15, getting 
as a result 33.3 millimeters “contour 
interval” for a 15-mil slope. 

Having maps constructed by the 
method described above, which can be 
done very easily, one can, by superim- 
posing the alidade on the map and not- 





ing the difference in elevation between 
two points, determine the number of 
mils elevation or depression existing be- 
tween those two points. It seems to 
me that this would greatly benefit ar- 
tillery and machine-gun officers. Aside 
from that, it greatly simplifies the proc- 
ess of making a map and standardizes 
the maps to the extent that all branches 
of the service can use them for any 
purpose and derive the same benefits 
therefrom. Consider for one moment 
the infinite value that a map of this 
kind would be to any officer who ex- 
ercised fire control by the use of the 
mil system. 

Taking the above-mentioned virtues 
of this method into consideration, it 
seems as if a still further change in our 
method of sketching would be war- 
ranted. I should like to hear from 
anyone interested in this matter and 
shall gladly accept any suggestion they 
may have to offer. 

















Letters of a Self-made Machine Gunners 


to His Son 


By Tom Watson 


From Maj. Gen. William Wallace, 
Division 
somewhere in France, to his son, Wil- 


commanding an American 
Bill has just been transferred 
to the Machine Gun Training Center 
up Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 

§ DILL: 

[his morning’s post brought me a 
letter from your Uncle Joe, telling of 
your transfer to the machine-gun serv- 
ice and your consequent change of sta- 
tion to Camp Hancock. 

[here appeared to be no difficulty 
in obtaining your transfer, and it is a 
great “tion to me to know you 
are in a which will have much 
in suppressing the Hun. 

Your Uncle Joe seemed very much 
pressed by your enthusiasm and sug- 
gested that I caution you not to work 
much and, as a result of that sug- 
gestion, I am going to caution you not 
to play too much. Enthusiasm is a fine 
thing and play is a fine thing and both 
are essential to but our real 


in being in the army at the pres- 


satisfacti 


corps 


too 


success, 


ent time is to lick the Hun and lick 
him so thoroughly that, for the next 
hundred years, he will cringe and 
whine every time he hears a mention 
of “war.” 

do that little job successfully an 


1 
tly requires that every individual] 
engaged in it must be fit, physically, 
mentally, morally and professionally, 
and the attainment and maintenance of 


xb 
UOorTrr., 


prot Ip 


é itiness mean 7 

There are various ways of becoming 
a machine gunner. One is to get your 
training at a machine-gun training cen- 
ter, as you are about to do, and the 
other is to do it yourself as I had to 
do. Both ways produce results, and it 
doesn’t make much difference which 


890 


route you travel, so long as you are 
prepared to deliver the goods when you 
reach the end of the road. 


Your entry into the machine-gun 
service is under very auspicious cir- 


cumstances compared with mine, 

Machine guns had just been intro- 
duced in our army and | was detailed 
to command the platoon in my regi- 
ment, the Nth Foot. 

“They” me twenty-one men 
who, of course, knew nothing about 
machine guns, and turned over to us 
two Maxim guns and accessories and 
told us we were a machine-gun platoon. 

There was little or no literature on 
the subject, no drill regulations, no 
manuals. 

Three days later (the fall of 1906) 
we left for Cuba with every expecta- 
tion of having a fight on our hands 
on or before setting foot on the soil 
of the Pearl of the Antilles. And, 
what made it sadder yet, I was so 
densely ignorant of all that pertained 
to machine-gun service that I did not 
have sense enough to be frightened at 
the inefficiency of my little unit. 

As you know, our occupation of 
Cuba was a peaceful one and so we 
settled down to training. 

Our situation was this: 


gave 


twenty-one 
men who had never seen a mule or a 
machine gun; ten unbroken mules who 
were inclined to act displeased and 
vexed whenever they discovered them- 
selves to be in the same country with 
4 man, a machine gun or a pack-saddle; 
ten new pack-saddles which none of 
us knew how to adjust; and one in- 
fantry subaltern of some experience 
in handling men, but no experience 


with mules, pack-saddles or machine 
guns. 
I went to my captain and to other 
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senior officers of my regiment for help, 
but they were not as well posted as I 
was, for they had never even seen a 
machine gun. They looked wise, got 
rid of a few platitudes and—passed 
the buck. 

To make matters still worse, the po- 
litical situation was such that it was 
deemed inadvisable for the American 
troops to have any target practice in 
Cuba at that time. So we must learn 
to fire our guns without firing them. 

You can well imagine that what we 
learned about machine guns in those 
lean days was very hard digging and 
progress was slow, but you can bet 
that those things we did learn we have 
never forgotten. 

You will have competent instruc- 
tors to teach you all they know about 
machine guns, hand it to you on a sil- 
ver platter with water-cress around it, 
and thus you will make much faster 
progress than we did in 1906, but, un- 
less you are exceptional, your knowl- 
edge of the subject will not be as per- 
manent as ours. That is why I want 
to caution you not to play too much. 

Ever since 1906 I have been quite 
closely associated with the machine- 
gun service, and so | trust you won't 
take it amiss if the “old man” passes 
on to you some of his experiences in 
the hope that they may help you to 
avoid some of the rough places that he 
stumbled into. 

The thing that you should try to 
make a part of your very being—first, 
last and always—is a collection of basic 
principles which, in the aggregate, | 
have come to regard as the creed of 
the machine gunner. These principles 
are as follows: 


The Machine Gunner's Creed 


1. Before I can be a good machine 
gunner I must be a good soldier. 

2. The soldier’s prime virtues are 
“pep,” punctuality, promptness and 
cheerfulness in the exact execution of 
orders, 

3. I must have such pride in my 
arm of the service that my every 
thought, word and act will tend to en- 


hance its reputation for soldierly qual- 
ities. The ideal to be sought is that 
the sight of a particularly weil-groomed, 
well set-up, well-behaved, snappy and 
well-trained soldier will immediately 
suggest the idea, “That man must have 
been trained in the machine-gun corps.” 

4. If my duty is with the firing 
battery, my first thought always must 
be of my gun. I must care for it first, 
for myself last. My gun must always 
be ready to fire without fail. 

5. I must know the mechanism of 
my gun thoroughly. I must recogniz 
malfunctions and jams not only by 
sight, but also by feel and sound, and 
be able to reduce jams and make minor 
repairs in the darkness as well as in 
the light. The equipment of my gun 
must always be complete and in 
condition. 

6. I must know my gun thoroughly 
as a weapon. I must be facile in setting 
up the gun on different ground and in 
loading, sighting and laying. I must 
know the exact elevation to use with 
every barrel at any range. I must know 
at all times the remaining “life” of 
each barrel for overhead fire. 

7. I must have acquired “fire dis 
cipline” and understand target desig 
nation. 

8. If my duty is with the transpo 
tation, my first thought always must 
be of my horse, mule or motor. I! 
must care for it first, for myself last 
Barring injuries from hostile fire, my 
animal or my motor must always be 
ready to travel at any hour without 
fail. 

9. I must understand my animal 
or my motor thoroughly. They must 
never appear in public unless they look 
as though they had been prepared to 
enter a horse or automobile show. My 
harness, horse equipment or motor 
equipment must always be complete and 
in perfect condition. The sight of the 
best cared-for animals and motors must 
provoke the thought, “They must be- 
long to the machine-gun corps.” 

10. In action my one thought is to 
eerve the infantry. I will know that 
I have served them well when their 


pertect 
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percentage of casualties is less than that 
in my own unit. To accomplish this, 
I must— 

First, kill Huns, 

Second, kill more Huns, 

Third, kill many Huns. 

11. In the advance with the infan- 
try I must be ready always to fire on 
enemy detachments that are impeding 
their progress and to seek advantage- 
ous positions from which I can success- 
fully repel the counter-attack. 

12. In the dark hour of retreat, my 
gun and my prowess alone stand be- 
tween my infantry brother and annihil- 
ation, and I will consider it to be to the 
eve: lasting disgrace of mvself, my fam- 
ily and my corps if, by any voluntary 
act of mine, my gun shall cease to fire 
effectively on the advancing enemy be- 
fore I am killed or paralyzed by 
wounds. 

13. Above all things I must under- 
stand and practice loyalty to superio:s 
and teamwork with them and with my 
fellows. I must work with my supe- 
riors, not for them. When working 
with my fellows, my work must be di- 
rected with a view to making theirs 
better and easier. 

Now if you are going into the ma- 
chine-gun game seriously, and you have 
no business to go into it otherwise, 
you must let this “creed” burn in until 
it sears your very soul, for upon the 
degree of your mastery of this creed, 
in thought as well as in deed, depends 
your success or failure as a machine 
gunner. 

My wound is healing rapidly now, 
and the doctors tell me they will let me 
walk around a bit by the end of the 
week. They have taken wonderful 
care of me here, but it will be a great 
satisfaction to get back to my organiza- 
tion and prepare to slip a few over on 
the Hun for what he did to me. 

My best wishes for the successful 
outcome of your new venture. 

Your affectionate father, 


Wwe. WALLACE 





LETTER NO. 2 


From Major General Wallace regard- 
ing the duties of a machine-gun ser- 
geant. Bill has just been promoted to 
sergeant and is inclined to be a bit 
chesty about it. 


Dear BIL: 

Your letter telling of your promotion 
to sergeant reached me yesterday. Of 
course | was much gratified that my 
own opinion of your ability had been 
confirmed by such an impartial judge 
as your commanding officer. Your 
point of view in regard to this promo- 
tion, however, is all wrong, boy, all 
wrong! 

lf ever again you are inclined to 
think that you are some sort of a mili- 
tary humdinger on wheels, just pause 
and reflect that, at your age, Napoleon 
had led an army to victory; you are 
about to learn how to lead a section of 
two guns and twenty men. 

You seem to think also that your 
chevrons are the symptom of a success- 
ful vaccination, giving you immunity 
against work for all time. 

If you don’t get that idea out of your 
head, you will last as a noncom. just 
long enough for your commanding 
officer to reach for his pen and sign an 
order busting you. 

The good sergeant does more work 
than any man under his command. To 
be sure it is a different kind of work, 
but it is work just the same. 

The work of the sergeant consists 
in being in a state of mental alertness 
to his surroundings, in drawing conclu- 
sions from current events, in basing his 
decisions for action on those conclu- 
sions, in giving orders to make his 
decisions effective and, most important 
of all, in seeing that those orders are 
carried out. The sergeant must fore- 
see today what orders he must issue 
tomorrow in order to carry out the in- 
structions of his platoon leader regard- 
ing tomorrow’s work. 

Thus his state of mental alertness 
must continue during part of the time, 
at least, that his subordinates may de- 
vote to recreation or rest. 
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The attribute of prime importance in 
the good sergeant, however, is com- 
mon sense in handling men. 

As a sergeant, you cannot be on those 
terms of familiarity with your men that 
ultimately must breed contempt, and 
neither can you adopt an attitude of 
aloofness. 

There must be a line of demarcation 
between you and your men, but it must 
be a real line created by the men them- 
selves because of their loyalty to you 
and their realization of your superiority 
as a man and as a soldier, and not an 
imaginary line conceived of your own 
egotism and born of your own conceit. 

Don’t ever issue an order to your men 
unless there is a necessity for its exe- 
cution exactly as you give it. Your 
men will soon learn that, when you give 
an order, you really mean it, but, if you 
once allow any slackness of execution, 
then your authority thereafter will 
always be questioned. 

Don’t ever excuse yourself to your 
men for the exaction of a disagreeable 
duty by blaming it on your lieutenant. 
By doing so you not only undermine 
your own authority but his also. Part 
of your duty is loyalty to your lieuten- 
ant, and that loyalty must come, not 
only from you personally, but you are 
responsible also that your section is 
imbued with that same loyalty. 

This point brings to mind a little in- 
cident that occurred when I was adju- 
tant of the —th Infantry in the Phil- 
ippines many years ago. 

The regimental commander, old Col- 
onel A., was one of the most lovable 
and considerate old gentlemen with 
whom it has ever been my pleasure to 
serve, but, human nature being as it is, 
his ideas and mine as to the issue of 
routine orders were not always in 
accord. 

One day he sent me the draft of an 
order which he had drawn up and 
directed that it be issued at once. The 
effect of this order was to place what, 
in my humble opinion, were unnecessa- 
rily harsh restrictions on the “off duty” 
liberties of both officers and men. I 
went to his tent with the idea of pro- 
testing against the issue of this order 


and there the “old man” explained the 
reason for his action; it not only was 
sound, but was of such a nature that it 
could not be made public. 

I was at my wit’s end to explain this 
order tu the many unofficial inquirers 
that I knew would soon be surrounding 
me, and | stated my perplexity frankly 
to the colonel. Quick as a flash he 
came back at me with, “I'll tell you, 
Wallace, in this or any similar case, if 
you ever consider it necessary in the 
interest of discipline, 1 have no objec- 
tion to your representing verbally and 
informally to the command that the ‘old 
man’ is having these lapses into senility 
with increasing frequency.” 

Of course the mere telling of this 
yarn was enough to maintain the loy- 
alty of every man in the regiment, and 
that seemingly useless order was car- 
ried out as cheerfully as though it had 
been an invitation to a dance. 

As a sergeant, there will come to you 
numberless times in action little prob- 
lems in minor tactics on the correct 
solution of which depends the success 
or failure of your mission. Most of 
these problems are really quite simple. 
Indeed they are hard only to those who 
try to seek a complicated solution for 
them. 

It struck me that while I am laid up 
here I could hardly find a better way 
to put in my spare time than to outline 
a number of these simple problems for 
you, problems on the technical and 
tactical handling of a section of two 
machine guns. I will begin them the 
next time I write. 

In the meanwhile, don’t forget that 
you have a very important position. 
In fact, the aggregate of the success or 
failure of all the machine-gun ser- 
geants spells victory or defeat for the 
army. 

So always remember that your posi- 
tion is important and that your respon- 
sibility is great, but, at the same time, 
remember not to get too damn chesty 
over it. 

Your affectionate father, 
Wms. WaALLAcE. 
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LETTER NO. 3 
From Maj. Gen. William Wallace to 


William, Jr., concerning the selection 
of a gun position 


Dear BILL: 

In starting in with your section prob- 
lems you must understand the great 
basic principles underlying efficient ma- 
chine-gun action. 

The final end to be attained is the 
correct application of accurate machine- 
gun fire to the solution of tactical prob- 
lems. 

To attain this end, the machine-gun 
leader must understand: 

a. ‘he fundamental principles of 
the minor tactics of infantry, this in 
order that he may know what is to be 
done. 

b. The principles and practice of 
organizing and directing machine-gun 
fire or, as it is generally termed, the 
“technique of fire,” this in order that 
he may know how to deliver an accu- 
rate fire. 

c. The mechanism of the gun, this 
in order that his guns shall deliver an 
uninterrupted fire when and as long as 
is necessary. 

Thus you see that, before you can 
take up successfully the practice of 
technique, you must have taught your 
men mechanism; before you can take 
up successfully the practice of apply- 
ing machine-gun fire to the solution of 
tactical problems you must have taught 
technique and the minor tactics of in- 
fantry to your squad leaders and must 
understand these subjects yourself. 

In giving you these problems, there- 
fore, I must assume that you have this 
groundwork of mechanism, technique 
and infantry tactics, and on this as- 
sumption we will proceed with a gen- 
eral discussion on the solution of tac- 
tical problems. 

In approaching any tactical problem, 
first study well all the information that 
is presented to you. With this infor- 
mation well in mind, you then proceed 
to make an estimate of the situation. 

Now an “estimate of the situation” 


is nothing more or less than an argu- 
ment with yourself as to the pros and 
cons of the situation as you see it. 

In this argument you first come to 
a definite conclusion as to the nature 
of your “mission,” 4. ¢., what it is that 
you are required to accomplish. 

Having come to a decision as to your 
mission, you then consider the various 
ways that are open to you for action, 
taking into account the enemy, your 
own troops and the nature of the 
terrain. 

In this consideration you weigh the 
various courses of action open to you 
and come to a decision as to which 
course you are going to adopt. 

Finally, you issue an order to carry 
your decision into effect. 

We will now take up our first prob- 
lem which will deal with the selection 
of a position. 

Situation (see Sketch No. 1): The 
Wilson River is unfordable within five 
(5) miles of the ford at Pershing 
Ranch. Your section has arrived at 
the Pershing Ranch, where it has been 
placed under the orders of an infantry 
platoon leader whose mission is to pre- 
vent the enemy from crossing the river 
(from the north). You have no sup- 
porting troops nearer than 20 miles to 
your south and cannot expect reinforce- 
ments for two days. Infantry patrols 
to the north of the river report no 
enemy detachments within 2 miles of 
the river. 

The infantry platoon leader has di- 
rected you to select a position for your 
guns from which you can render him 
effective support in the accomplishment 
of his mission, stating he will defend 
the ford from the south bank and have 
observation on the north bank of the 
river. 

Required: (a) Your estimate of the 
situation. (b) Your decision. 

Before reading the solution of this 
problem, I would advise you to write 
your own solution. In this way only 
can you get your ideas together and 
arrive at a decision which you must 
stand by. Don’t expect your decision 


to be the same as mine nor that my 
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solution is the correct solution. My so- 
lution is only a solution of a problem 
which might be’ solved just as correctly 
in some other manner. 


A Solution 


Estimate of the Situation: My com- 
mander desires the selection of a po- 
sition for my guns from which, from 
the south bank of the river and for 
a period of forty-eight hours, I can 
assist in preventing the enemy from 
crossing the river. 

My only means of assisting is by fire 
action, and my fire action is most ef- 
fective against formed bodies of the 
enemy. ‘lhe only place at which formed 
bodies of the enemy can effect a cross- 
ing is via the ford and the causeways 
across the marshes. 

I therefore consider my mission to 
be to seek a position from which I can 
use my fire effectively to deny to formed 
bodies of the enemy the use of the ford 
and of the causeways across the 
marshes on both sides of the river. 
These causeways, together with the 
ford, constitute a defile which must be 
passed in moving from Bundy Knoll 
to Pershing’s Ranch Hill. 

In the selection of such a position I 
must seek: 

a. The greatest probability of fire 
effect. 

b. The least probability of being 
found and destroyed by hostile fire. 

This brings to mind the essentials of 
the fire of a single section, i. e., flank- 
ing fire, concealment, surprise. 

The final selection must usually be 
a compromise. Great fire effect is of 
little moment if the position of my gun 
is so obvious that it is struck by a 
hostile shell almost the moment it 
opens fire. And, when I am writing to 
the mothers of my best gunners, “Dear 
Madam, Your son died fighting bravely,” 
my conscience should add, if my 
pen does not, “because / placed the guns 
in the wrong position.” On the other 
hand, perfect protection from hostile 
fire is only obtainable at the expense 
of my own fire effect and, if I insist 
on “safety first,” I might just as well 


remain in America for all the « 
I will do the Hun. 

In considering the positions avail- 
able, I will first view the 


ige 


points on 


the knoll on which the ranch houses 
are situated. The field of fire is ex 
cellent. Concealment would be af 


forded by the hedge along the 
by the large farm buildings, or by 


or more of the several large trees in tl 
vicinity. These places are e: 
ranging points for artillery, ver, 
and are rather too obvious means o 


concealment. On the oth 

ridge would afford good concealment 
for the ammunition service on _ its 
southern slope. Another possible posi 
tion would be in the meadow or in the 
cultivated field just north of the ridg 
Either of these positions would giv: 


excellent concealment from tl front, 
but such a position is readily found by 
aircraft unless the camouflage is made 


in most exact reproduction of the 
ground surface. These positions also 
would be difficult to supply without the 
aid of long communication trenches. 
Another position would be somewhere 
in the orchard to the east of the ma 
road. While a position concealed by 
lone tree is too obvious, one con 
in an orchard would offer concealn 
not only from the front but also from 
the air. The edge of the woods to the 
south and east of the orchard makes 
too obvious a target, so the positi« 
must be some distance from the 
This is a disadvantage because it 
quires communication trenches to ef 


fect efficient supply. Another disad 
vantage is the limitation placed on the 
field of fire by the orchard itself. TI 


can be remedied, however, by the judi- 
cious priming of trees and perhaps by 


+ 
I 


the removal of one or more of them. 
Decision: All points considered, my 


a point about 100 meters south and 
about 70 meters west of the northeast 
corner of the orchard. I will construct 
a communication trench to the nearest 
edge of the woods to the east. I will 
train my guns to cover the road from 
the south end of the southern cause 
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way to the north end of the northern 
causeway. I will conceal my transpor- 
tation in the woods about 350 meters 
southeast of my gun position near the 
crossing of the two trails. 

Now, as every young soldier does 
when he first tackles tactical problems, 
you probably will begin by wondering: 
“Why didn’t he give me more definite 
orders? Why didn’t he make his de- 
fense on the north bank of the river 
instead of the south? Why is the regi- 
ment going to remain 20 miles behind 
us for two days? Why didn’t he tell 


me exactly where his infantry was to 
be placed? Why don’t I get more def- 
inite information of the enemy?” etc., 
etc. 

The whole point is, you must accept 
the problem as it ts given and solve it 
on that basis 

Now, for the time being, my troubles 
are ended and yours are just begin- 
ning. So you should worry and I'll 
leave you to your own devices for a 
while. 

Your affectionate father, 
Wa. WALLACE. 














Management of the American Soldier’ 
By Major General David C. Shanks, National Army 


LANGUAGE 


AND MANNERS OF SOLDIERS 


NY close observer would be sur- 
prised to see what a difference 
there is between companies at 
the same station and sometimes in the 
same regiment in respect to the lan- 
Twat 
difference, like many other differences 


guage and manners of the men. 


between companies, is due to the indi- 
vidual equation of the officers who are 
responsible for the organization. 

that 
language nor the manners 


[ruth compels the statement 


neither the 
of many of our soldiers are what they 
Most officers will readily 


ought to be. 


1 + 1s 


admit this to be the fact. I do not draw 


attention to this unpleasant statement 
except to place the blame where it ought 
to be—upon the officers who are respon- 
sible for the organization, and to say 
that there can be most radical and pleas- 
ant change in this respect if the officers 
vill exhibit a little needed attention. 
All of our older officers will admit that 
soldiers of many organiza- 


] 


the young 
| 
tions have a bad I 


1abit of using disgust- 
ing, vulgar and obscene language—lan- 
} 


ruage that would bring a touch of shame 


1 


or 
g 
fo the chee le 


ks of any decent woman. It 
is not infrequently the case that this 
disgusting language is used in the pres- 
ence and in the hearing of officers with- 
out any effort on their part to check it. 


I am not a prude and I am not 


shocked when I hear a soldier or any- 
one else utter an ordinary oath; but the 
vile, obscene language which some ofh- 


cers permit to be used in their hearing, 


with no word of protest, is disgusting in 
the extreme. No officer worthy of the 
name ought to permit it, for it is an easy 
matter to correct. Nothing more is 
needed than a few words to the effect 
that this kind of language will not be 
tolerated in the company. Lay the law 
down to the noncommissioned officers ; 
award a few tours of kitchen police to 
first offenders, and there will be no sub- 
sequent violations. 

Some officers pay very little attention 
to the manners of their men. When I 
was an inspector I used to drop in some- 
times at meal hours of the organiza- 
tions at the post where I was making 
an inspection. I sometimes found the 
greatest difference between companies. 
Some captains required their men to 
come to meals in proper uniform and 
the company presented a good appear- 
ance while at meals. In other compa- 
nies men were permitted to straggle in 
at will, barefoot, wearing undershirt, 
blue denim overalls, or any other old 
thing that came handy, looking for all 
the world like a lot of cowboys at a 
“chuck wagon dinner.” 

If an officer lets his men run wild— 
if he permits them to use any language 
they wish, however vile or obscene—if 
he allows them to come to meals bare- 
foot and in undershirt, it is not unlikely 
that the same spirit will characterize 
the that they 
undertake. 


performance of all 


LEADERSHIP 


This is the most serious part of the 





1 Continued from INFANTRY JourNAL, October, 1918. 
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officer’s business. It is toward fitting 
himself for this most important work 
that all of an officer’s energy should 
tend. To he a real leader of men is 
the summit of an officer’s usefulness. 
Few officers attain it in eminent degree. 
Nobody can tell just what are the indis- 
pensable qualities that 
desired effect. 

Captain 
Andrews says: 


produce the 


(now Brigadier General) 


A good leader is as one with his 
men, he speaks their language, he shares 
their blessings and their hadships, he ts 
jealous of their name, he defends their 
sensibilities and their rights in the larger 
organization, in fact he the recog- 
nized guardian of their welfare, physi- 
cal and mental, as individuals and as 
a group. He becomes their hero and 
is affectionately nicknamed. Making 
camp after a hard march he will not 
accept an invitation to lunch while his 
men go hungry awaiting a delayed 
wagon; he would not take shelter while 
his men lie out in a storm. In short, 
he does everything at all times to make 
them feel that he is looking out for 
their interests, not his own selfish com- 
fort. It is incidentally true that when 
hardships come he will be more than 
repaid by their devotion to him and care 
for his comfort. 

Leadership is based on a knowledge 
and a correct appreciation of the enor- 
mous value of the spirit which actuites 
men. Napoleon’s opinion is embodied 
in his famous maxim that: “in war the 
moral is to the physical as three to one.” 
Marmont said; 


A leader’s knowledge of war is in- 
complete if in addition to his skill in 
conceiving technical combinations he 
does not possess a knowledge of the 
human heart, if he has not the power 
of gauging the momentary temper of 
his own troops and also that of the 
enemy. 


Leadership must accommodate itself 
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to the men who are led. Napoleon was 
wont to arouse his soldiers to wild en- 
thusiasm by harangues addressed to 
the imagination of the men. Similar 
harangues addressed to American 
fall flat. Yet the 


dier is just as suscept 


sol- 
diers would 
] 


Ameri- 
can so 


} 


influence of his officer 


soldier; the only differen 
influence must 

accon}il 

characteristics, 

to the 


Statement alread 


young officer who 
must carefully study 
cannot be managed 
There is as mucl 

nen as there 


the officer will have best success 

recognizes this fact and works upon it, 
Every group of men working together 
soon comes to have a il of its own. 
This is so regardless of the size or the 


nationality of the group; it is true of a 


squad and it is true of an army. The 


leader who learns to know that spirit 


has acquired a grip that is invaluable. 
General Andrews well says: 
There 
this spirit; y 
You can make laggi 


but 


and made 


new 
7) | 


' 


This soul is as suscept 


uences as to g 
; P 


the leader offend 


portant that he be in touch 


it it intelligently 


T FOR THE UNI 


Those of us who have been many 


years in the army can ‘recall without 
difficulty the many articles that have 


appeared in our service journals and in 
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the public press bewailing the lack of 
respect on the part of the public at 
large for the uniform of our soldiers 
and sailors. A few years ago the dis- 
cussion of this subject was acute. 
Many states passed laws intended to 
prevent invidious distinction against 
the wearers of their country’s uniform. 
Restaurants, theaters, dance halls and 
other places of amusement were the 
chief offenders. 

It seems queer that in a free country 
the uniform of that country should 
meet with disfavor, but it is of no use 
to deny the facts. In some of our mov- 
ing picture films the young hero was 
occasionally represented as pursued by 
relentless fate; things went against him 
and he lost one position after another 
until at last he paused before a sign 
reading: “Men wanted for the United 
States Army.” Apparently that was 
the last straw. Cruel fate could pur- 
sue him no further. It is strange that 
many of our fellow-citizens should look 
upon the young man applying at the re- 
cruiting station as the victim of ill for- 
tune and should shun association with 
him because he wears his country’s 
uniform. 

Many explanations have been given 
for this unfavorable opinion. Some 
have attributed it in large part to the 
hostility of certain labor unions, and 
especially to the propaganda of such 
bodies as the I. W. W. In part, per- 
haps, these explanations serve to ex- 
plain—but in part only. In my opinion 
the fault can be laid in large part at the 
door of the army itself. I feel quite 
sure that the remedy is in our own 
hands, if we will but use it. People 
usually respect that which is respect- 
able. It is a fact that prior to the pres- 
ent war it was not an unusual sight to 


see soldiers parading the streets while 
under the influence of liquor. 

It is also a fact that many of our 
noncommissioned officers and our best 
men passed these drunken soldiers with 
never an effort to correct the abuse. 
Some of our soldiers wear their uni- 
form into low dives and places of ques- 
tionable reputation. A civilian who is 
under the influence of liquor and reels 
while walking on the street attracts com- 
paratively little attention. It is not so 
with the soldier, for his uniform serves 
to make him conspicuous. The soldier 
whom the public shuns is not the neat, 
self-respecting young man. The soldier 
who gives the army a black eye is the 
man who wears his uniform while reel- 
ing in the street or while visiting low 
dives or brothels. 

If the army is to do its share toward 
raising the uniform to its proper plane 
in public estimation, the right place for 
us to start is with the man who wears 
the uniform. When all our soldiers are 
neat, respectable, orderly and sober, we 
shall have no more trouble about the 
question of proper respect for the 
uniform. 

The present war, with its feature of 
universal conscription and the acute in- 
terest of the country in all men who 
wear the uniform, has wrought a won- 
derful change in the attitude of the peo- 
ple towards the army. There is now 
the kindliest feeling towards all soldiers. 
The Y. M. C. A., the Red Cross, the 
Knights of Columbus, the various camp 
welfare associations. to say nothing of 
the tremendous number of local and 
municipal organizations, have all done a 
great work in providing for the comfort 
and the pleasure of our soldiers. 

This interest has not been at all con- 
fined to the activities of organized asso- 
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ciations. The hospitality of numerous 
private homes has shown how general is 
the interest in the soldier. If this pres- 
ent war has done no other good to the 
army, it has at least served to bring into 
closer union the great mass of our people 
and the soldiers who wear the country’s 
uniform. This interest will doubtless 
continue after the war is over. The 
thousands who now wear the uniform 
and who will return to civil life at the 
conclusion of the war will be a leaven to 
the country at large. Let us hope the 
time may never come again when there 
will be any lessening of the present 
kindly feeling of the people towards the 
wearers of the uniform. 


CARING FOR GOVERN MENT PROPERTY 


One of the important duties of officers 
is to see that proper care is taken of gov- 
ernment property. Too often this im- 
portant duty is neglected. Under exist- 
ing orders the Government furnishes, as 
may be needed, clothing and equipment 
for soldiers, and there is no charge 
against the soldier for what he receives. 
Oftentimes there is a tendency on the 
part of the soldier to mutilate or destroy 
government property in order that it 
may be replaced by that which is fresher 
or newer. It is the business of the 
officer carefully to watch and protect 
the interests of the Government in this 
matter. 

Some time ago when I was an in- 
spector a large number of blankets were 
placed before me and I noted they were 
all torn in practically the same way. 
Investigation showed that they had been 
torn under the supervision of the young 
officer who commanded the company 
because he wanted his men to have new 
blankets. He had to pay personally for 
the damage which he had done to gov- 





ernment property and I have no doubt 
that the lesson in his case was a salu- 
tary one. It ought to be a matter of 
pride to officers to aid the Government 
by seeing that the best possible care is 
taken of all property issued to soldiers 
and to build up among the men a feel- 
ing of their duty to the Government in 
this respect. 


SAVING MONEY 


The Government makes provision for 
allowing any soldier to deposit money 
with the paymaster and binds itself to 
pay interest of 4 per cent on deposits 
This apparently is a small matter, but 
it is one which ought not to be 
neglected. 

In the first place, depositing money 
with the paymaster inculcates in the 
young soldier an ulea of thrift. In the 
second place, when he deposits his 


money he hasn't so much to spend use- 


lessly. And lastly, when a soldier 


has 
money on deposit with the Government 
the officer who has charge of that sol- 
dier has a grip upon him that is quite 
useful. Rarely does any soldier desert 
who has considerable money with the 
Government; rarely does he go absent 
without leave; and not often is the sol- 
dier who deposits money addicted to 
the use of liquor. It will be found as 
a rule that those soldiers who deposit 
the 
best and most reliable men of the com- 


money with the Government are 
pany, and the company commander has 


a grip on them that is extremely useful. 
TALKING TO SOLDIERS 


Many of our older officers are averse 
to talking to soldiers, or, at any rate, 
they never pursue that policy. Some 
of them feel that the only way to man- 
age a soldier is by the iron hand of 


the law. They pooh-pooh any other 
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method and ridicule what they term 


? 


“moral suasion methods.’ 

If young soldiers are talked to in the 
right way and at the right time and 
just to the right extent, it is extremely 


useful to them. They learn much in 


this way that they could learn in no 


other. I am convinced that many of 


our officers neglect their duty iu 


x : ] "ts! 
respect. This remark has particular 


application to our older Some 


officers. 
of them seem to act on the principle 


that a soldier should absorb all of the 


things which he ought to know just a 


a sponge absorbs water. There are 


great many of our soldiers wh get into 
trouble and are tried by urt-martial 
who have never heard a single officer 


warn them against any of the tempta- 
tions of a soldier. They have never 
of the 


eir uni- 


desertion, 


to ti 


been told about nor 


respect which they owe 
form, nor cautioned against the evil of 
drunkenness, nor of wearing their uni- 
form into dives and disreputable places, 
nor concerning any of the other many, 
many things which a soldier ought to 
be told about. 

In my opinion the company officer 
who neglects his duty in this respect 
falls short of what the Government has 
a right to expect, and short of what his 
own judgment would tell him he ought 
todo. If any officer commands a com- 
pany and has men desert whom he has 
never cautioned against committing 
that great crime, he is, in part, respon- 
sible for that desertion. 

On the other hand, talking to soldiers 
should not be carried to such an extent 
as to make it either a bore or to nag 
by 
There is a way to do everything right, 
and the right way to talk to soldiers is 
to give them a few short sentences in 


them long, drawn-out sermons. 
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regard to one subject at a time. The 
time to talk to them is when they are 
not fatigued, and the way to talk to 
them is by looking them squarely in the 
eye, say what you have to say and then 
stop. 
ESPRIT 

All of an officer’s efforts should be 
directed towards creating the proper 
spirit in his men, both individually and 
The soldier or the organ- 
ization which does duty only because it 
has to is of very poor quality. 

T!.ere are some horses of mettle and 

.it which it is a pleasure to look at. 
Their movements are free and easy and 
they work because they like it; there 


+} 


are otner 


emllart: Fee 
couectively, 


horses which never move 
unless there are oats ahead of them or 
a whip behind. It is just so in the 
army: Some soldiers and some organ- 
izations take an interest and a pride in 
their work. Others drag along and 
find their chief interest only at the mess 
table or on pay day. 

Therefore, all of an officer’s efforts 
should be bent upon developing an in- 
terest of his men in their work. The 
result will depend upon the officer him- 
self. The first requisite on the part of 
the officer to accomplish this result is a 
live interest on his own part. No man 
can create interest among men 
where he feels no interest himself. One 
officer will step in front of a company 
and the men will give a fine, snappy 
drill; all of the men will be right up on 
their toes. Another officer may take 
the same company and every movement 
will drag. 

In establishing this interest an officer 
should be careful to consider the char- 


acteristics of his men. The autocratic 


an 


methods that are used in the German 
army would bring only disaster if ap- 
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plied to the American soldier. The 
German soldier will do whatever his 
officer tells him. Years of training 
have instilled into him implicit obedi- 
ence to the will of his officers. With 
the American soldier get best 
results by explaining the reasons for 
things first. The American will endure 
privation and hardship as well as any 


you 


soldier in the world when privation and 
hardship are necessary, but he does not 
like to undergo discomfort unless he 
sees the necessity for it. 
the American 
heavy pack and 
blankets and ammunition uncomplain- 
ingly. 


For instance, 
soldier will 


containing 


carry his 
rations 


He needs his blankets, he wants 
the food, and he may have to use his 
ammunition. A few years when 
practice marches first began it was or- 
dered in 


ago 
some commands that extra 
weight should be provided by putting 
small bags of sand or bits of iron 
wrapped in cloth into the soldier’s pack. 
The idea was to harden the soldier by 
getting him accustomed to the extr2 
weight. To many soldiers this plan 
was exceedingly obnoxious. They did 
not like the plan because they could see 
no necessity for it. In soldier parlance 
they objected to being used as pack 
horses, 

The officer who can develop in his 
men a live spirit is a most valuable one. 
The means of doing it are various— 
oftentimes competition is the most suc- 
cessful method. Competition between 
squads of the same company is most 
effective. Then the effort to excel 
some other company is oftentimes used 
with great advantage. One officer 
under whom I served was most success- 
ful in developing that kind of individ- 
ual interest in his men by keeping ever 
before them the fact of their individual 


one of his 
men presenting a careless or slouchy 
appearance he would have him sent to 
the orderly 


responsibility. If he saw 


room and 


“Smith, I take lots of 


would say, 
interest in the 
appearance of my men and I want you 
to do it, too. Y« 


might do for some other company, 


ur present appearan 
I 


-e 
a¢ 
t 


Ju 
it won’t do for this one because it is not 
up to our standard.” By such means 
he made the men of his company take 
an interest in themselves and an inter 
est in the company. 

Tl e 


valuable 


morale of armies is the most 


can have, and the 


morale of armies is founded upon the 


esprit of individuals 
RELATIONS BETWEEN OF! 
ENLISTED MEN 
Under Army Regulations and cus- 
toms of the service undue f 


between officers and enlisted 


forbidden. Our country i 
non-military in chara 
Americans have found 1 


ra : 
tand th 


mented adversely upon 


stress of war is upon 
ment of the regulati 
enforced even. more rig 
time of peace, 
This requirement is not fou 
1 in the i 


upon any difference 


between the officer and 
man; nor is it f l upon any diff 
mental attainm 

It is founded solely ul 


of discipline. 


ence in culture or 
on the demands 
Discipline requires an 
immediate, loyal, cheerful compliance 
with the lawful orders of the superior 
Experience and human nature show 
that these objects cannot be readily at- 
tained when there is undue familiarity 


between the officer and those under his 
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command. Take, for instance, a half 
dozen college chums who are ordinarily 
intimate, and are accustomed to chaff 
one another and to associate upon terms 
of utmost familiarity. Let one of them 
presume to give some order or some 
direction to the others. What hap- 
pens? As like as not the presumptuous 
individual is “called down” with a unan- 
imity that is astounding. He is lucky 
if he escapes without receiving some 

y.icai reminder of his inability to im- 

se his own will upon his boon com- 
panions. It is an old saying that 
“familiarity breeds contempt,” and no- 
where is that more true than in military 
life 

Now and then we see officers who are 
inclined to neglect or ignore the dis- 
tinction that prevails in all armies be- 
tween officers and men. Such officers 
are never successful in the management 
of men. Soldiers understand and ap- 
preciate the reasons and the necessities 
which prevent undue familiarity be- 
tween officers and their subordinates. 
They have a thorough contempt for the 
officer who forgets his place and his du- 
ties and who neglects the requirements 
of orders and regulations. On the other 
hand let it be well understood that there 
is no place in the Amezican army for 
the rasping, unreasonable martinet. 
Our discipline is not of the German 
kind, founded upon force. It is rather 
of the kind that is based upon com- 
mon-sense and has for its object the 
attainment of a willing and cheerful 
obedience. It is a discipline founded 
more upon the French system which 
catises the French soldier in_ the 
trenches to speak of his officer as “my 
captain.” That is the kind of spirit 
which is helpful. 

In times past we have had in the 


American service too much of the loud 
mouthed, rasping manner tending to 
humiliate the young soldier and to les- 
sen his self-respect. The loud and 
profane drill sergeant and the inconsid- 
erate, overbearing officer do great in- 
jury to our service, because they pro- 
duce dissatisfaction and discontent, and 
hence are direct causes of desertion. 
Not only that, but these methods on 
the part of even a few officers or non- 
commissioned officers give to our civil- 
ian population a bad impression of 
army methods. The War Department 
has done everything it can to eliminate 
the evils above outlined. The following 
extract from a letter of instructions 
from the War Department, dated De- 
cember 16, 1916, shows the attitude 
of the War Department in this impor- 
tant matter: 


While there must be no relaxation in 
discipline in exacting a thorough and 
prompt performance of military duty, 
officers when dealing with subordinates 
must bear in mind the absolute neces- 
sity of avoiding language and remarks 
or gestures which tend to lessen self- 
respect. This is all important if we 
are to have a cheerful, willing, and ef- 
ficient army. It is not necessary to 
adopt a tone of voice or manner differ- 
ent from that usually employed in gen- 
eral conversation, and especial care 
must be taken against sarcasm and un- 
necessary public rebuke. These faults, 
while more often found in officers new 
to the service, sometimes exist in others 
of more experience. Such officers are 
unfit temperamentally for command of 
men. 


SUM MARY 


1. The best grip any officer can have 
on the American soldier is on his pride. 
Therefore, do everything possible to 
build up the soldier’s pride in himself 
and in his record. Constantly appeal! 





shite 


Air 
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to him to keep a clean and an honor- 
able record. 

2. Treat the American soldier as a 
man; look him squarely in the eye when 
you talk to him and treat him justly. 

3. Never do anything to lessen the 
respect of the soldier for himself. 
Never put a young soldier in the guard- 
house if it is possible to avoid it? Many 
a young soldier gets started w.ong by 
being kept in the guard-house with bad 
men who are confined there because 
they can be managed in no other way. 

4. As far as possible use company 
punishment. Men respect an officer 
more who is able to handle his men 
without having to use outside means 
for discipline. To be able to run your 
company yourself is a great asset; be 
careful not to lose it. 

5. Give short talks to men on sub- 
jects which they ought to know. Be 
sure the talks are short. Have some- 
thing to say, say it, and then stop. 

6. Teach the soldier to have proper 
respect for his uniform. Teach him 
that if he becomes reeling drunk in 
his uniform or wears it to low dives he 
brings discredit upon himself and upon 
the uniform of his country. 

7. Be extremely careful about your 
manner in dealing with soldiers; they 
are entitled to a respectful and patient 
hearing. Some officers seem to go on 
the theory that military efficiency con- 
sists in a loud voice and an impatient 
manner. 

8. Don’t attempt to gain cheap pop- 
ularity by unofficerlike acts. Soldiers 
are not slow to size up an officer. They 
soon learn whether his interest in his 
men is feigned or real. They respect 
and admire the officer who requires a 
strict performance of duty. The true 
tule for handling soldiers is: Don’t 


nag them; don’t neglect them; don't 
coddle them. 

9. Put responsibility for the squad 
squarely upon the shoulders of the cor- 
poral of the squad. Make him look 
after every detail—instruction, equip- 
ment, dress, neatness, general appear- 
ance, behavior. 

10. Train the lieutenants and the 
sergeants to have an interest in com- 
pany administration by supervising de- 
tails. When anything goes wrong call 
in the sergeant and the corporals whose 
place it was to see about it. If Private 
Smith has grease spots on his coat and 
long hair at inspection, see why Cor- 
poral Jones and Sergeant Brown had 
not attended to those details. 

11. Look carefully after the company 
mess. Much of the discontent in a 
company is founded upon dissatisfac- 
tion with the food and the way it is 
served. 

12. Do everything possible to provide 
legitimate amusements and recreation 
Young men cannot be kept contented 
within the bare walls of the barrack 
building. Baseball and outdoor sports 
afford a good opportunity for the activ- 
ities of young lieutenants. 

13. If there are many new men in 
the company, say a word or two to 
them about writing home to parents 
and to caution them in regard to home- 
sickness. 

14. Be an optimist; cultivate that 
habit. There are some men who al- 
ways see their troubles with great 
clearness. They are always afraid 
that things will not turn out just right. 
The man who is an optimist is like 
a breath of fresh air. He cheers all 
who come around him. One of the 
great sayings of Lord Nelson was: “I 
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forth to find difficulties 
but to remove them.” 


am not come 


15. Try not to become a critic or a 
“knocker.” 


been settled, put your energies into the 
y 


When once a matter has 


question of how you can best cari 

out both the letter and the spirit of the 

order. 
16. If 


company and you have never spoken 


any man deserts from your 


to him in warning against committing 
} 


that crime, the blame for his desertion 


is partly yours. You have not done 
your duty. 

17. If any company officer cannot 
call every man of his company by 


name he should get busy at once. 
18. The 


ceed must be loyal to those above him. 


officer who wants to stc- 
He is then on solid ground for expect- 
ing it from those 

19. Don’t let 


feel that he has a permanent job re- 


below him. 

a new made corporal 
gardless of effort. Establish competi- 
tion between squads. Promote the cor- 
poral who makes the best showing and 
relieve at once those who are worth- 
less. 

20. The value of any officer to the 
Government depends in large part upon 
how much attention he gives to duty. 
It is not how much ability an officer 
has but how well he uses what he does 
have that determines his value to the 
Government. 

21. It is the duty of the officer to 
title 


} 


prove his and his worth by ex- 


hibiting superior knowledge. No or- 


ganization will long respect an officer 


who has not the knowledge properly 
to instruct his men. 

22. Remember Napoleon’s maxim, 
that in war the moral is to the physical 
as three to one. Strive to arouse a 
proper spirit in the men individually 
and in the organization as a collective 
unit. Not much success can be hoped 
for unless the proper spirit is aroused. 

23. Listen attentively to suggestions 
of subordinates. Invite recommenda- 
tions for improvements. This is a good 
way to create and maintain the inter- 
est of subordinates. 

24. Encourage initiative on the part 
of subordinates. Do this by appor- 
Let them 
do the work under your own super- 
vision. 


tioning or assigning work. 


25. Justice and promptness are the 
foundations of military discipline and 
It takes a level- 
headed man to maintain discipline and 
yet have every man feel that he has had 
a square deal. 


military efficiency. 


26. Teach the soldiers to be neat in 
person and and sober in their 
lives. Force of example is the great- 
est of all aids in this respect. 

27. Prohibit the use of dirty, vulgar 
language. Punish offenders and see 
that your instructions are carried out. 

28. There is something to be done: 
the efficient officer sets to work earnestly 
and loyally to do it, overcoming ob- 
stacles as he goes along. The inefficient 
officer either does nothing, or spends 
his time discussing difficulties or in 
suggesting some other plan more to 
his liking. 


clean 


oy 





Billeting 


HEN the opposing forces are 
stationary and troops in the 
line are relieved at stated in- 

tervals the problem of billeting is very 
simple, as the troops being relieved 
will, as a rule, merely move into the 
billets vacated by the troops relieving 
them. In such cases a billeting partly 
consisting of, say, 1 noncommissioned 
officer and 2 men per company and 1 
officer per battalion, the whole being 
under command of an officer of the 
Regimental Staff (? Adjutant), is sent 
on a day in advance to take over the 
billets vacated by the relieving troops, 
and practically all that remains to be 
done is for the 
vance party to meet their respective 
companies when they arrive in the bat 
talion area, and guide them to their 
billets. 

When troops are moving, however, 
If worked 
out on common-sense lines it is per- 


members of the ad- 


the problem is different. 


fectly simple, and the whole secret of 
successful billeting in such a case is 
As soon as the divi- 
sional area is allotted it is subdivided 
at once by brigades and regiments right 
down to battalion areas. In nine cases 
out of ten this will be done on the map, 


decentralization. 


and any adjustments which may have 
to be made will be made afterwards 
when the actual billeting has been done. 
It is therefore the duty of every com- 
mander to notify his immediate superior 
of any spare accommodation in his par- 
ticular area, and also to let neighbor- 
ing commanders know as well. No 
regimental adjutant can possibly allot 


individual billets to the companies of 
the regiment. He must give each bat- 

and let the 
make its own allotment. 


talion its area battalion 
That is why 
it is so important that battalion com- 
manders should be ready to help each 
other out in the way of accommoda 
tion. You want to get your men off 
the road and under cover as quickly 
this 
everything is 


as possible, and 


done if 


can only be 
decentralized 
right down to companies and if com- 
manders help each other out as re- 
gards accommodation. Care must, 
however, be taken not to mix units up 
in allotting extra accommodation, and 
all changes must be notified to head- 
quarters. 

When on the move troops must be 
billeted with due regard to the next 
day’s march, that is, they should, if 
possible, be biileted in depth. If you 
close up at the end of a day’s march, 
the result will probably mean confusion 
at the next day’s start and will cer- 
tainly mean delay in getting the troops 
in rear started off. 

When troops are only remaining one 
night in billets they can be billeted very 
much more closely than would be pos 
sible if they were to remain for sev- 
eral days. In the case covered by the 
problem set close billeting was obviously 
necessary. 

Sanitation in billets is most impor 
tant, and it must be impressed upon 
all officers that their responsibility in 
this connection is very great. 
ence in France has shown that, how- 
ever efficient the medical staff of a unit 


Experi- 
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may be, if their efforts are not backed 
up by constant and personal supervision 
by battalion, company, and platoon 
commanders, insanitary conditions will 
be the result. 

Every commander is personally re- 
sponsible that sufficient latrine accom- 
modation is provided for his men. It 
is most improbable that latrine accom- 
modation which suffices for the inhab- 
itants will be enough for his men plus 
the inhabitants, and it is his first duty, 
on arrival in billets and after his men 
have been housed, to take whatever 
steps are necessary to provide this ac- 
commodation, Latrines can be dug in 
back gardens, screened with old sacks 
or branches of trees, and filled in just 
before moving out. Company and pla- 
toon commanders are the people to see 
to this. Even if you are only in oc- 
cupation for one night, other troops 
will probably be following you, and it 
should be a point of honor with every 
officer to leave the billets his men have 
occupied clean and ready for immediate 
occupation by other troops. 

Officers must inspect their meri’s bil- 
lets at frequent intervals, paying par- 
ticular attention to sanitation. 

In France a sanitary water supply 
is rarely found in villages. Medical 
officers look after the chlorinating of 
drinking water, but this does not ab- 
solve other officers from watching to 
see that their men do not drink foul 
water. 

The question of cooking is simple 
if the company is close together and 
the cooking can be done in the rolling 
kitchen. If the company is scattered 
it may be necessary for each platoon 
to look after its own cooking. It is 
far better, when men are scattered, to 
establish a cooking place for each pla- 


toon than to let the men do their own 
individually. 

Regimental and battalion commanders 
are responsible for the provision of 
the necessary guards and pickets. As 
a rule in France every battalion and 
company headquarters has a guard of 
1 noncommissioned officer and 3 men. 
In addition to these there are police 
posts by day and night at any impor- 
tant cross roads or road junctions within 
the area. These police posts are run 
by the division provost marshal and he 
finds the personnel for them. If, how- 
ever, the troops are billeting in a coun- 
try recently vacated by the enemy, it 
will be necessary to picket all entrances 
and exits from the area, and the com- 
mander of the troops in the area will 
be responsible for this being done. 

A fire picket must always be detailed 
by each battalion. The regimental com- 
mander may consider it advisable to 
have an inlying picket ready to turn 
out at a moment’s notice. In this case 
the troops detailed will sleep fully 
dressed with their arms and equipment 
beside them. 

Assembly points must never be on 
roads, which must never be blocked. 
Select some open space close to a road 
for your assembly point. The road 
may be réquired in a hurry for artillery, 
machine guns, or other troops whose 
presence may be vital at the front, and 
these will be delayed if your men are 
assembling on the roads. 

The following are a few points to be 
remembered : 

Staff officer and headquarter billets 
should be on main communication and 
easily found. 

Both sides of a street should be al- 
lotted to the same unit. 

Roads must never be blocked. 
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Take particular care of: Water sup- 
ply, latrine accommodations, burying 
of refuse, cleanliness of billets (to be 
supervised by company and platoon 
commanders as well as by medical of- 
ficers and to have constant inspec- 
tion). 

All houses where liquor is obtain- 
able must be placed under control. 

Decide what guards, pickets, etc., are 
necessary, and take steps to post them. 
Never post more guards ‘han are really 
required. 


As soon as possible after you have 
settled your men into billets send a 
report to your immediate headquarters. 
In the case of a company commander 
this might be verbal. The report shoul 
state clearly the exact location of the 
headquarters of the officer making it. 

It should be a point of honor with 
all officers never to bother about their 
own personal billets until they have 


seen that their men are comfortable. 














Provost Marshal Duty in the District of 
Columbia 


HE following orders, instructions, 
| etc., may be of interest to of- 

ficers who may be called upon 
to perform provost marshal or mili- 
tary police duty in this country. 

The Guard Order will give a gen- 
eral idea of the scheme of preparation 
to meet emergencies and of guard duty 
covering 16 outposts at various build- 
ings, etc., scattered over the entire 
District of Columbia, the entire guard 
detail, exclusive of military police, 
amounting to a maximum of 4 officers, 
9 sergeants, 31 corporals and 176 pri- 
vates. 

Guard books containing special or- 
ders, etc., are kept by the provost mar- 
shal, officer of the day, officer of the 
guard and the commanders of the va- 
rious outposts. These books contain 
every order pertaining to any post over 
which that officer or noncommissioned 
officer has command. 

Transportation, of course, is an ab- 
solute necessity. One automobile, four 
police patrols, four light trucks and 
twenty-four motorcycles with side cars 
are allowed for this guard duty. This 
allowance has been able to meet reason- 
ably well every emergency that has 
arisen thus far. 


Guarp Duty’ 
GUARD ORDERS 


1. Beginning at 11.00 a. m., Tues- 
day, July 2, 1918, the following or- 
ders for the military guard and police 
on duty under the provost marshal of 
the District of Columbia become effec- 
tive. All previous orders conflicting 


with the following are hereby re- 
scinded. 

2. The District of Columbia will be 
divided into three districts as follows: 

District No. 1. The western section 
of the District of Columbia lying be- 
tween the Potomac River inclusive on 
the south and Washington Channel ex- 
clusive, 14th Street West inclusive to 
Park Road inclusive to New Hamp- 
shire Avenue inclusive. 

District No. 2. The center section 
of the District of Columbia lying be- 
tween Washington Channel inclusive, 
14th Street West, Park Road and New 
Hampshire Avenue exclusive, on the 
west, and South Capitol Street, Capitol 
Grounds, North Capitol Street, Rhode 
Island Avenue, all inclusive, on the 
east. This district does not include 
Washington Barracks but does include 
all of Anacostia River south of Poplar 
Point. 

District No. 3. All of the District 
of Columbia east of South Capitol 
Street, Capitol Grounds, North Capitol 
Street, Rhode Island Avenue, all exclu- 
sive, but including all territory west of 
the Anacostia River. 

3. Unless otherwise directed the 
Manual of Interior Guard Duty will 
be followed. 

4. Officers of the Day and Officers 
of the Guard will be detailed daily. 

5. There will be two officers of the 
day: (a) The Provost Guard Officer 
of the Day, (b) the Cantonment Of- 
ficer of the Day. The Provost Guard 
Officer of the Day will make the inspec- 
tion required for all outposts outside 
the cantonment unless otherwise di- 
rected by the Provost Marshal. The 
Cantonment Officer of the Day is under 
command of the cantonment comman- 
der, but in the absence of the Provost 
Officer of the Day he will act for him. 





1 Guard Orders issued July 1, 1918, from Office of Provost Marshal, District of Columbia. 
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6. The Provost Officer of the Day in 
making his imspections will see: (a) 
That the officers and noncommissioned 
officers of the guard are fulilling their 
duties in an efficient manner, that they 
as well as the sentinels on post know 
their instructions and how to meet all 
emergencies that are likely to arise. 
(b) That all officers and enlisted men 
on duty are conducting themselves in 
a dignified, military manner. (c) That 
the rooms or tents of the guard and 
surrounding area are thoroughly clean 
and sanitary. 

7. The new and old Provost Officers 
of the Day will report to the Provost 
Marshal aiter guard mount. Following 
this the new Officers of the Guard will 
report to the new Provost Officer of 
the Day for instructions. 

8. An Officer of the Guard will be 
assigned to each district. 

9. The Officer of the Guard on duty 
in each district is responsible for the 
efficient performance of duty by the 
members of the military guard or mili- 
tary police within his district, regard- 
less of the nature of their duty except 
those men under separate command by 
order of the Provost Marshal. 

10. The Officer of the Guard within 
each district is empowered to act on 
any emergency arising within his dis- 
trict, reporting the facts as soon as 
practicable thereafter to the Officer of 
the Day. Should the emergency be 
great the other Officers of the Guard 
may be called upon for assistance in 
quelling any disturbance. The officers 
so called upon will send all available 
men who can be spared for that pur- 
pose. 

11. The Officers of the Guard will 
during the time that their reliefs are 
on post be at their designated stations 
unless on inspection trips or at camp 
for meals. In case of contemplated 
absence the senior noncommissioned of- 
ficer will be notified of such departure, 
the destination and probable time of 
return. 

12. The stations of the Officers of 
the Guard are as follows: District No. 
1, Camp, Potomac Park; No. 2, Ord- 


nance Buildings, 7th Street; No. 3, 
Union Station (may be a noncommis- 
sioned officer ). 

13. Officers of the Guard will make 
the inspections within their districts 
required by the Guard Manual unless 
otherwise directed by the Provost 
Marshal. 

14. The old Officers of the Guard 
will be careful to report to the old Pro- 
vost Officer of the Day any unusual 
circumstances that occurred within 
their districts during their tours. 

15. Officers of the Guard are respon- 
sible that men off duty are so held that 
they can be turned out promptly at any 
time for inspection or to meet any 
emergency that may arise. 

16. The appearance and bearing of 
the officers on duty must always be a 
good example for the men under them. 

17. Strict discipline and prompt, ac- 
curate performance of duty must be 
insisted upon. 


Noncommissioned Officers of the Guard 


1. They will perform all duties re- 
quired of them by the Guard Manual 
unless otherwise directed by the Pro- 
vost Marshal. 

2. Every noncommissioned officer 
must be careful of his bearing and ap- 
pearance and insist upon proper disci- 
pline, appearance, bearing and perform- 
ance of duty by those men under him. 

3. If in command of an outpost of 
the guard he will be prepared to turn 
out those members of the guard not on 
duty for inspection or to be used for 
the purpose of meeting any emergency. 
If called upon by the Officer of the 
Guard of a district other than his own 
to furnish men to meet some emergency 
he will do so in so far as is consistent 
with the protection of the property, for 
the security of which he is responsible. 

4. He is responsible that all men un- 
der his command perform their duties 
properly. He will report any man who 
is unable to perform his duties properly 
and he will under no circumstances 
place any man on a duty he cannot per- 
form. 

5. He is responsible that sentinels 
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walk their posts in an alert, military 
manner with the rifle carried at a 
proper Right Shoulder or Left Shoul- 
der Arms and that when holding any 
conversation they come to Port Arms, 
Prior to posting reliefs they will be 
formed and inspected as prescribed in 
the Guard Manual, making sure that 
all the men are neat, clean, properly 
and uniformly clothed and equipped 
and that all are in proper condition 
to perform their duties in an efficient 
manner. 

6. He is responsible that rifles are 
not discharged except in case of ne- 
cessity. 

‘The discharge of the rifle to call the 
corporal of the guard is not to be per- 
mitted unless the sentinel has urgent 
need for the corporal. 

7. He will be cai:eiul to report all 
unusual or suspicious occurrences 
which take place on or near his outpost 
during his tour of duty to the Officer 
of the Guard. 

8. In marching his men within the 
city he will march them either at At- 
tention or At Ease. In the latter case 
he will cause them to keep step and will 
not permit them to smoke or otherwise 
destroy their military appearance. At 
all times they must carry their rifles 
properly when marching, except in in- 
clement weather. 


Members of the Guard 


1. Each sentinel is responsible that 
he knows the orders for his post and 
that he knows what steps to take to 
meet any emergency that might ordi- 
narily arise within the vicinity of his 
post. 

2. Each sentinel will at all times dur- 
ing his tour of guard preserve a neat, 
clean and soldierly appearance. 

3. Each sentinel when on post will 
walk in an alert, military manner. If 
armed with a rifle he will carry it habit- 
ually at a proper Right Shoulder or 
Left Shoulder while walking post or 
marching as a relief or detachment of 
the guard. 

Outposts may be turned out and in- 
spected by the Provost Marshal, the 





Cantonment Commander, the Provost 
Officer of the Day and the Officer of 
the Guard of that district. 





Miuitary Porice Duty 


The military police work has been 
developed separately from the guard 
duty and has been on the whole very 
satisfactory. 

The conduct of enlisted men within 
the District of Columbia has been re- 
markably good. For many reasons 
there has been some difficulty in get- 
ting all men to conform to the uniform 
regulations. A system of reports on 
violations of uniform regulations as 
well as for other offenses has helped 
to solve the problem, these reports be- 
ing transmitted through the higher 
commanders to the company or de- 
tachment commanders. 

The matter of saluting gave much 
trouble at first. After correspondence 
with various post commanders, chiefs 
of corps, etc., and allowing a reason- 
able amount of time for instruction, 
all the officers on duty under the Pro- 
vost Marshal were assigned sections 
of the city for certain hours on a Sat- 
urday night, the big night for soldiers 
in the city. These officers stopped 
every soldier who failed to salute and 
sent them to a detention point in a 
secluded park a short distance from 
Pennsylvania Avenue. These men were 
detained for about three hours, their 
names taken, and they were then per- 
mitted to leave. The result was beyond 
expectations and since that day there 
has been marked improvement. 

It is much more difficult to deal with 
officers, and that phase of the problem 
has not been satisfactorily solved as 
yet. Owing to the fact that a great 
majority of the officers have had very 
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little or no military training and have 
purely office jobs under other officers 
of equally little military experience, 
it is difficult to get all officers to show 
the desired attention to saluting, uni- 
form regulations, etc. At present every 
officer who fails to return the salute of 
the military police or who is in improper 
uniform is given a copy of the attached 
letter, which covers the most flagrant 
violations by officers. 

It is an interesting item to know that 
a large majority of the “A. W. O. L.’s” 
picked up here (and a great manv are 
apprehended within the District) are 
first stopped by the military police be- 
cause they are dirty in clothing or 
person. 

The restricted district referred to 
in these orders is not what is com- 
monly known as a “red light district,” 
but is an area in the city inhabited al- 
most entirely by negroes, and an area 
where a white person would go for no 
good purpose. While the entire dis- 
trict is by no means bad, nevertheless 
most of the bootlegging is done and 
most of the crimes are committed in 
this district. 

The following instructions? for mili- 
tary police are published for the infor- 
mation and guidance of all concerned. 
All orders hitherto published which 


conflict with the following are hereby 
rescinded : 


Instructions for All Military Police 


1. Military police must at all times 
be an example to other enlisted men in 
matters of discipline, personal appear- 
ance, soldierly bearing, saluting, etc. 
No man who knowingly violates the 
orders he is instructed to enforce can 
properly perform his duties. ; 

In performing his duty the mili- 
tary policeman must know and under- 


stand thoroughly his instructions, be 
courteous and reasonable, but at the 
same time firm and _ conscientious. 
When force is necessary it should be 
used, though such times will rarely 
occur. 

3. The military police are posted for 
the following purposes: 

a. To protect men in uniform by 
keeping them out of certain districts. 

b. To arrest men in uniform who 
have entered certain forbidden districts 
in violation of orders. 

c. To cause enlisted men to respect 
their uniform by compelling them to 
comply with uniform and_ other 
regulations. 

d. To preserve order among men in 
uniform and arrest or otherwise dis- 
pose of those enlisted men who are dis- 
gracing the uniform in any way. 

e. To keep constantly on the alert 
for deserters, “A. W. O. L.’s” and men 
wearing the uniform without authority. 

f. To report any suspicious or un- 
usual occurrences that might possibly 
be pro-German or un-American. 

g. To cooperate with the Metronoli- 
tan Police in all matters where civilians 
and men in uniform are likely to come 
in conflict. 

4. All military police before going 
on post should provide themselves with 
note-book and pencil in order that they 
may take down the name, rank, organ- 
ization and post of each offender. 

5. Each military policeman must in- 
form himself as to his exact duties be- 
fore being posted. He should consult 
daily the military police bulletin board 
at headquarters for new instructions. 

6. Deserters, “A. W. O. L.’s,” and 
men wearing the uniform. without 
authority are usually dirty, unshaven 
and unmilitary in appearance. Men of 
this description should be detained and 
examined for a pass. If they are un- 
able to give an account of themselves 
they should be confined. 

7. Every man in soldier uniform on 
the streets of Washington should have 
a pass, class A qualification or identi- 





* Office of Provost Marshal, August 19, 1918. 
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fication card to identify himself and to 
show that he is authorized to be in the 
city at that time. Men detained or 
corrected for any purpose should be 
required to identify themselves by 
means of such a pass or card. If the 
soldier fails to have such a pass or card, 
or other means of identification, if his 
offense is at all serious he should be 
confined. Note will be made on the 
report against the man that he had no 
pass or other identification. 

8. Any man claiming to come from 
a camp some distance away should be 
required to show his pass or furlough, 
which should be examined carefully as 
to dates to see whether or not the man 
is A. W.O. L. 

9. Sailors and marines will not be 
reprimanded for failure to salute or for 
minor offenses. 

10. The military police will wear 
blouses. 

11. The following are some of the 
uniform regulations that are likely to 
be violated, but which should be 
enforced : 

a. Blouses carried on arm, buttons 
not buttoned. Blouses must be worn. 
No commanding officer can give author- 
ity for his men to leave camp without 
them. They should be clean. 

b. Caps.—Forage caps have been is- 
sued to cavalry and Q. M. C. at Fort 
Myer. They may wear same. Over- 
seas cap not authorized after soldier 
has drawn a service hat. Men should 
be instructed to get hats as soon as 
possible. 

c. Shirts, O. D.—Cannot be worn 
without blouse outside of post or camp. 
Collar of O. D. shirt must not be turned 
down over blouse collar, covering up 
insignia. 

d. Neckties —Not an article of is- 
sue, therefore not to be worn. 

e. Breeches.—Should be clean. 

f. Collar ornaments.—They should 
be worn. Owing to shortage many men 
have not been issued same. Men 
should be stopped and asked about 
same. 

g. Leggings.—Leather leggings not 
permitted to be worn by any enlisted 
man. The issue canvas or canvas with 


leather reinforcement are the only styles 
except the following. 

h. Puttees—Spiral puttees may be 
worn by troops on the priority list 
(about to sail for France) and by those 
men returning from France. 

i. Shoes.—All shoes should be clean 
and shined. 

j. Hats, service —They should be 
clean, worn squarely on head and not 
on one side. 

k. Hat-cord—Should be worn. 

Military police are divided into two 
details, namely, (a) the military police 
for the colored district, and (b) the 
military police for the white district. 
Men on the permanent rosters of either 
detail are picked men who have shown 
that they have the necessary intelli- 
gence, physical strength, and military 
bearing, and who have had special 
instructions. 


Special Instructions for Military Police 
of the Colored District (Restricted 
District) 


1. All white men in uniform will be 
warned to keep out of the area bounded 
as follows: North—Maine Avenue, 
3rd Street to “B” Street, “B” Street to 
Ist Street. East—I1st Street and James 
Creek Canal. South—“O” Street. 
West—6th Street. White men will be 
permitted to pass along the streets 
forming the north, south, and west 
boundaries and also along 4% Street, 
but not along Ist Street. Any white 
soldier desiring to enter a house in this 
district will have a pass from his com- 
manding officer. 

2. Colored men in uniform will not 
be molested provided they are not mis- 
conducting themselves. 

3. Military police will cover the dis- 
trict as prescribed by the Provost Mar- 
shal. They will ordinarily patrol in 
pairs. 

4. Any white so'dier found loitering 
in a negro district will be arrested. 

5. Military police will hold no con- 
versation with civilians except in the 
proper discharge of their duties. 

6. They will endeavor to get evi- 
dence against any persons selling liquor 
to a man in uniform. 
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7. They will use all possible means 
in preventing white men in uniform 
from getting liquor or from entering 
houses of the negro district. 

8. They are posted to protect the 
men in uniform from themselves or 
their enemies and are not posted to 
clean up the district for the civilians. 

9. They are not to arrest civilians for 
the police, but are to assist the police in 
case they need assistance in making an 
arrest. 

10. They will cooperate with the 
police in every way possible in catching 
bootleggers, etc., who are attempting to 
do business with men in uniform. 

11. In case of trouble where armed 
force is necessary it must be certain that 
lives are in danger. Shooting or other 
display of force will be avoided when 
possible, the use of firearms being the 
last resort. 

12. Enlisted men arrested will be con- 
fined at the police station no longer than 
is absolutely necessary before sending 
them to a military guardhouse. 

Men from Washington _ barracks 
should be sent there or the authorities 
notified there and requested to get the 
offender. 

In the case of marines and sailors, the 
Marine detachment on 17th Street 
should be notified or Washington Navy 
Yard, respectively. 

13. The military police for the col- 
ored district are detailed from a selected 
list as follows: 

One noncommissioned officer at a time 
for seven days starting on each Satur- 
day night. 

Six privates for period of nine days 
starting each Saturday night. This per- 
mits a double strength over Saturday 
and Sunday nights. The same double 
strength will be put into effect on other 
nights when necessary. During the 
period these men are on duty as military 
police, they are excused from guard, 
posts, drills, etc. 

The hour of posting and relief of 
these men will be regulated by the offi- 
cer or noncommissioned officer incharge. 

14. Unless a special officer is detailed, 
the officer of the guard of the 2nd Dis- 
trict will make an inspection of the mil- 


itary police in the restricted district and 
will issue any instructions necessary to 
the noncommissioned officer in charge 
of the detail on duty. 

15. The headquarters of the noncom 
mussioned officer in charge will be at 
the 4th Precinct Police Station. A mil 
itary police patrol automobile will be 
held there when not away on duty. 
The noncommissioned officer in charge 
will work in harmony with the Metro- 
politan Police of the 4th Precinct. 

16. Military police reports from the 
colored district will be turned in to the 
Officer of the Guard of the 2nd Dis 
trict, unless a specéilly detailed officer 
is in charge, at such time as to enable 
his report to reach the Provost Marshal 
by 11.00 a. m. on the morning following 
the night on duty. 


Special Instructions for the Militar) 
Police of the White Districts 

1. The military police for the white 
district are detailed from a selected list 
as follows: 

One sergeant, three corporals and six 
privates from each company in rotation 
for a period of nine days starting on 
Saturday nights. This gives a double 
strength over Saturdays and Sundays. 
The same double strength will be put 
on duty on other days when necessary. 
During the nine days period these men 
are on duty they will be excused from 
guard, drills, etc. 

The sergeant in charge of the detail 
or details on duty will report at 11.00 
a. m. daily to the Provost Marshal for 
special instructions as well as to make 
any special report he may desire. 

2. The posts, hours of posting and 
relief of these details will be regulated 
as directed by the Provost Marshal. 

3. The duties of these military police 
are to see that soldiers comply with the 
uniform regulations, are neat and sol- 
dierly in appearance and do not dis- 
grace the uniform of the United States 
Army. 

Military police must be observing 
and critical of all men regardless of 
branch of the service, rank or organ- 
ization. They must be absolutely 
impartial. 
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4. It is the duty of the military police 
to arrest any soldier, sailor, or marine 
who is disgracing the uniform of his 
service. The military police should take 
whatever steps are authorized to cor- 
rect violations of the uniform regula- 
tions, failure to salute, slovenly and 
unmilitary appearance. 

5. They will watch for officers and 
enlisted men who are out with the 
apparent attempt of approaching or 
“picking up” girls. When such action 
is open and apparent the enlisted man 
will be asked his name, rank, organiza- 
tion, etc., and he will be reported to the 
Provost Marshal. -An officer will not 
be asked his name, but his rank, arm of 
the service, etc., will be noted, and if 
the Officer of the Guard is near he will 
be notified at once, giving him a brief 
description of the officer. 

6. All enlisted men must be off the 
city streets by midnight except on spe- 
cial passes over Saturday nights, nights 
before holidays, and other special occa- 
sions. 

Enlisted men found loitering or wan- 
dering aimlessly around the streets of 
Washington after midnight will be 
arrested. 

7. They must be on the lookout at all 
times for any soldier who is out of uni- 
form, dirty, unmilitary, or who is mis- 
conducting himself. The name, rank, 
and organization of such man will inva- 
riably be taken and his pass examined. 
If he has no pass, he should be held 
pending further investigation. Such 
cases must be dealt with according to 
the best judgment of the military police, 
care being taken that no man who is a 
deserter, “A.W.O.L.’s,” or wearing a 
uniform without authority is permitted 
to get away. 

8. Except for grave offenses officers 
will not be corrected by military police. 
The rank and collar insignia will be 
noted, however, together with a descrip- 
tion of the individuals and a report 
made to the Provost Marshal. If the 
offense is serious, any officer in the 


vicinity should be appealed to, to take 
necessary action. 

9. Military police reports in the 
white district made out on the proper 
form will be turned in to the Officer of 
the Guard of the Ist District unless 
specially detailed officers are in charge, 
at such time as to enable his report to 
reach the Provost Marshal by 11.00 
a. m. on the morning following the 
night of duty. 


Unirorms*® 

“A.” Overseas caps not authorized in 
this country. 

Campaign hats can be worn by officers 
serving in the field or by officers on 
duty within the city in_ inclement 
weather only. 

“B.” Blouses must always be worn 
outside of buildings and must be kept 
buttoned when worn. 

“C.” Shirt collar must be kept inside 
blouse collar and not folded down over 
collar of blouse. 

“D.” Spiral puttees are not author- 
ized, except for officers in the field. 

“E.” Sam Browne belts are not to 
be worn in the United States. 


SALUTES 


“A.” Please be especially careful to 
properly return all salutes of enlisted 
men, as officers are the examples en- 
listed men should follow. 

“B.” Do not be afraid of saluting the 
other officer first. It is no disgrace 
for a major to salute a second lieuten- 
ant before the lieutenant salutes the 
major, etc. If need be, set the ex- 
ample for your junior. 

“C.” Salutes should not be rendered 
with cigar, cigarette or pipe in the 
mouth or in the saluting hand. They 
should be military and snappy. 

It is believed that the conduct and 
the compliance with regulations on the 
part of enlisted men are better than on 
the part of the officers within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Your cooperation 
is requested in reversing this condition. 





*Uniform Regulations, etc., for officers. 
18, 1918 
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Below is a copy of an indorsement 
recently received at this office: 


421. Pub. Div. 2nd Ind. 
“War Department, A. G. O., July 19, 

19, 1918. 

“To the Chief of Militia Bureau. 

“Attention is invited to the enclosed 
copies of changes in paragraphs 76 and 
114, Special Regulations No. 41. Ow- 
ing to discrepancies which existed in 
the above paragraphs, they have been 
amended. The wearing of olive-drab 
shirts without coat by either officers or 
enlisted men is not authorized, except 
within the limits of the garrison or 
camp, except when it is an approximate 
costume for athletic exercises, under 
paragraph 5, Special Regulations No. 
41. 

“With reference to remarks regard- 
ing cravats, attention is directed to 
paragraph 52, Special Regulations No. 
41, under which enlisted men are not 
permitted to wear any article of cloth- 
ing which is not furnished by the Quar- 
termaster Corps “nor will they be per- 
mitted to wear articles of the uniform 


other than those furnished to the or- 
ganization to which they belong.” This 
paragraph prohibits the wearing of 
cravats, caps and leather legging 
woolen puttees except to troops on pri- 
ority list to whom they have been is- 
sued for service overseas and to men 
returned from such service. 

“By order of the Secretary of War: 

“(Signed) F. W. Lewis, 
“Adjutant General.” 


Ss, aisSO 


It is requested that this matter be 
brought to the attention of all mem- 
bers of your command as soon as 
practicable. 

It is hoped that by next Saturday 
night, July 27, all enlisted men seen 
on the streets of Washington will wear 
blouses, campaign hats and issue leg 
gings. Forage caps issued at posts can, 
of course, be worn. 

The cooperation on the part of all 
concerned in improving the personal ap- 
pearance and military bearing of the 
army on the streets of Washington 
is greatly appreciated. It is believed 
that a big improvement has been made 
Continued cooperation should continue 
to improve conditions. 





‘Office of Provost Marshal, D. C., July 23, 1918. 
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The Battle of the Intermediate Zone 


HE battle to break through added 

two new methods of combat to 
the German tactics. 

1. The prepared attack for abolish- 
ing trench warfare. 

2. The continuation of the battle 
against an adversary who no longer has 
a continuous line of defense. 

For the sake of brevity in the fol- 
lowing observations the first attack will 
be called “battle of position”; the sec- 
ond, “battle in the intermediate zone.” 

From the tactical point of view these 
two methods of attack are entirely dif- 
ferent from one another. When during 
the course of recent combats an attack 
was stopped, it almost always occurred 
in a battle in the intermediate zone 
The chief cause was that the troops 
were not familiar with the tactics of a 
battle in that zone. 

The characteristics of this method 
of combat may best be shown by a pre- 
liminary comparison of the battle of 
position and the battle in the interme- 
diate zone. 

In the battle of position, after a 
powerful artillery preparation largé« 
masses of infantry, organized in depth, 
are launched in the attack simultane- 
ously and at a prescribed hour. One 
man carries along the other, one de- 
tachment carries along the neighboring 
detachment. At the same time the roll- 
ing barrage is put down in front of 
the infantry and breaks the last vestiges 
of the enemy’s resistance. The infantry 
overcomes the enemy by the fact of 
advancing. The peculiar characteris- 





tics of the battle of position lies in the 
fact that all action is regulated down to 
the smallest details of time and space 
by the high command. The action of 
all forces which take part in the attack 
proceeds like clockwork. The initia- 
tive of the subordinate units of the 
command in this phase of the battle 
to break through is reduced to a mini- 
mum. As a result of the close coop- 
eration of troops in large masses and 
powerful means of combat in a very 
limited space, the initial irruption into 
the enemy’s positions constitutes the 
greatest deployment of forces which can 
be realized in warfare. For this rea- 
son the battle of position is the easiest 
part of the battle for the break through 
on condition that the preparation and 
the passage through the enemy’s ar- 
tillery fire at the first assault are 
possible. 

The battle in the intermediate zone 
begins when artillery preparation is no 
longer effective. It begins at the latest 
when the rolling barrage has ended or 
lost touch with the infantry. The na- 
ture of the fighting is then entirely 
changed. The infantry which entered 
the attack widely deployed, under cover 
of a heavy barrage and without meeting 
any serious resistance, finds itself sud- 
denly faced with violent fire from ma- 
chine-gun nests. At other points it must 
repulse counter-attacks or is subject to 
fire from the flank and rear coming 
from a machine-gun nest which has not 
been put out of action. There is a lack 
of artillery support, which would be of 





! German sources of May, 1918. 
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great assistance. Batteries which up’ 


to that time fired according to a definite 
plan are now suddenly changed from 
their normal action and have to meet 
the needs of a constanily developing 
infantry combat. Up to this time they 
had been firing from positions which 
had long been familiar and well sup- 
plied with ammunition; now they must 
follow the infantry over difficult ground 
and open fire after bringing the battery 
into position as rapidly as possible. It 
is not astonishing, therefore, if the at- 
tack crystallizes first at one point and 
then at another. The troops, reduced 
to depending upon their own resources, 


d 


lo not know how to get over these 
difficulties. “Violent machine-gun fire 
from the front and left flank” is the 
report of one unit. “I cannot advance 
because the neighboring unit is not fol- 
lowing up,” says another. The third 
states, “The troops are exhausted.” 
Once having lost courage, even the 
boldest subordinate commander finally 
gives up the attack. The attack is 
definitely stopped. 

The tactics of the battle of the in- 
termediate zone are clearly apparent if 
the missions incumbent upon _ the 
troops from the beginning of the com- 
bat in the intermediate zone are taken 
into consideration. They consist: 

1. In rushing the machine-gun nests 
and points of support. 

2. In rushing the elements of the 
position still occupied. 

3. In advancing beyond the points 
of support (villages, woods and ma- 
chine-gun nests). 

4. In repulsing counter-attacks and 
attacks by tanks. 

5. In penetrating at points where the 
advance is easy and putting in the re- 
serves there. 


6. In protecting the uncovered flanks. 

These missions are forced upon the 
troops in rapid succession and in a 
continual change. Units fighting side 
by side frequently perform these duties 
in quite ditferent ways: one battalion 
breaks through; the neighboring bat- 
talion in its turn attacks an enemy who 
is delivering a counter-attack; the fol- 
lowing battalion executes a prepared 
attack upon a supporting point ; the bat- 
talion at its side covers the flank of the 
division or outflanks an enemy still 
holding out in the neighboring sector; 
another wheels into the neighboring 
sector in order to overwhelm the enemy 
who is holding out in his own sector; 
the battalion in liaison is repulsed by 
superior forces of the enemy and has 
hard fighting with hostile tanks. Then 
follow the detachments which do not 
meet with any resistance to speak of, 
and so on. 

Consequently the nature of the bat- 
tle changes continually and only as 
sumes a uniform character at a few 
points along the front. Naturally the 
divisional command cannot exercise 
the same influence over the action as, 
for example, in the course of the bat- 
tle of position. Its activity during this 
period is directed to the following 
points : 

It determines the general objective 
of the fighting, designates the axis of 
the infantry and artillery combat, sup- 
ports the threatened flanks, and brings 
the reserves rapidly into action at points 
where the enemy offers the least resist- 
ance, so that the combat may be de- 
veloped. Furthermore, it will endeavor 
by being present in person upon the 
battlefield, or by sending officers, to 
keep the battle constantly in the desired 
course. Its rdle in the battle in the 
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intermediate zone is thus defined: In 
the details of the various phases of the 
battle, it only exercises an influence 
where it happens to be in person or is 
represented by officers whom it has 
sent out. Otherwise the direction of 
the battle during this period devolves 
completely upon the subordinate com- 
manders; in the first place upon the 
regimental commanders and even more 
upon the commanders of the infantry 
battalions which are in immediate con- 
tact with the enemy. 

The entire issue depends upon their 
skill in bringing the troops under their 
command as quickly as possible and 
most advantageously into action. A 
clear tactical insight, the faculty for 
rapid decision and high personal merit 
are the qualities which characterize 
the victorious subordinate commander 
in the battle of the intermediate zone. 
3ut the personal merit of the subor- 
dinate commanders is not sufficient. 
They must also have at their disposal 
the means of combat necessary to 
solve the problems arising during the 
battle. The infantry is only rarely 
capable of carrying out the mission 
mentioned above by its own weapons. 
In the majority of cases it requires 
the support of other arms. 

For this reason some accompanying 
artillery and a section of light trench 
mortars are placed under the orders 
of each infantry battalion. The bat- 
talion thus becomes a mixed body of 
troops composed of companies of in- 
fantry and machine guns, light trench 
mortars and accompanying artillery. 
This has demonstrated its effectiveness. 
It permits the battalion commander to 
fulfil the duties which fall to his lot 
in the intermediate zone without outside 
aid. 





But the mixed battalion alone cannot 
overcome a very strong resistance. It 
is then that the regimental commander 
must act. First of all he must increase 
the fire of the artillery and trench mor- 
tars upon the point where the battalion 
can no longer advance by its own means. 
This is effected by asking for the co- 
operation of the neighboring artillery 
or obtaining it through a request made 
to a higher unit. These two methods 
are generally too slow. Valuable time 
is thus lost during which the attack 
crystallizes and the infantry suffers 
loss in its close contact with the enemy. 
It is only by bringing a sufficient amount 
of fire strength into action as quickly 
as possible that the regimental com- 
mander can aid his battalion in distress. 
The fire must be placed under the orders 
of the regimental commander as the re- 
sponsible commanding officer in the 
regimental sector. Otherwise a situa- 
tion develops analogous to that which 
arose in the offensive battle when the 
artillery was under the orders of the 
corps headquarters and not of the di- 
visions holding the sector. Not long 
ago, the General Staff directed from 
the rear the battle for whose outcome 
another was responsible. 

This fault should be avoided in an at- 
tack. The question has been solved as 
far as concerns the smallest combat 
unit, the battalion. For the next higher 
fighting unit, the regiment, the necessity 
of meeting this requirement is only 
beginning to be recognized. It is gen- 
erally sufficient to place an artillery 
group under the orders of the first- 
line regiment, independently of the 
units accompanying the battalions. The 
regimental commander can then in most 
cases, without assistance from the rear, 
quickly renew with his battalions the 
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attack which was checked. The respon- 
sibility and the means of meeting it 
placed at the disposal of the regimental! 
commander are now equal. This 
method of placing the artillery under 
the orders of the infantry presents the 
further advantage that through the fu- 
sion of the two arms we prevent the 
infantry from advancing too quickly 
or getting out of hand. Furthermore, 
the result is to keep the artillery in 
close contact with the infantry, which 
is of capital importance. In the course 
of recent battles the divisional artillery 
had orders to follow the first infantry 
waves as closely as possible so that it 
would not in some unforeseen manner 
come under the fire of the enemy’s ma- 
chine guns. It is to be noted, further- 
more, that the hostile artillery coun- 
tered very weakly, taking the relative 
strength into consideration. 

In the battle in the intermediate zone, 
a division thus presents the following 
aspect: 

Instead of masses of infantry and ar- 
tillery starting out together from one 
point as during the trench fighting, 
there are now nine small units of all 
arms (mixed battalions) which fight in- 
dependently in the zone of attack. The 
infantry regiment is not composed of 
three battalions of infantry, but of 
three battalions composed of detach- 
ments of all arms of the service and 
of a regiment of artillery placed at the 
disposal of the regimental commander. 
Three mixed regiments of infantry of 
this kind form the divisional infantry 
of a division. 

The divisional artillery during the 
battle in the intermediate zone is di- 
vided up into detachments of artillery 
placed at the disposal of the battalions 
and regiments of infantry with the ar- 


tillery remaining at the disposal of the 
divisional commander. Until the in- 
fantry battalions are supplied with spe- 
cial infantry guns, it is recommended 
that a regimental field artillery group 
belonging to the infantry division be 
distributed among the three infantry 


regiments of this group. Each re 

ment is assigned a battery, each bat 
talion one section. It is to be hoped 
that the accompanying batteries of the 


infantry will be increased to six 


pun 


so that one section, and always the 


same section, may be constantly in 
corporated in each battalion 
Of the two remaining groups, one 


may, for example, be under the orders 
of the regiment on the right, the other 
under the orders of the regiment on 
the left. This is not laid down as : 
rule. If in exceptional cases the divi 
sion has three regiments of infantry 
engaged one beside the other, the sec- 
ond regiment of artillery wil! assign 
one group to the third regiment. The 
rest of the artillery (the second field 
artillery regiment of the division as 
well as several heavy artillery battalions 
and, whenever possible, two mixed bat- 
talions of heavy field howitzers and one 
mixed battalion of mortars) is under 
the orders of the divisional artillery 
commander. 

This artillery is used to combat the 
reserves, in the defense against th 
strongest hostile counter-attacks, to 
counter the hostile artillery or rein- 
force the fire at the points where the 
division desires to bring greater pres- 
sure to bear. The question of whether 
or not the individual batteries or heavy 
field howitzers are to be placed under 
the orders of the infantry regiments 
must be decided according to circum- 
stances. The placing of an entire field 
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artillery regiment at the disposal of 
each infantry regiment in the first line 
will occur only in exceptional circum- 
stances. Such a command becomes too 
cumbersome for the commander of an 
infantry regiment. If it is foreseen 
that after the first shock the crossing 
of the crater area, as well as the ad- 
vance of the battalion and regimental 
artillery, will be attended with great 
difficulties, it is recommended that bat- 
talions of position artillery be designated 
within the German areas and that the 
mission of the battalion and regimental 
artillery be intrusted to them until the 
latter has gained contact with the in- 
fantry after crossing the crater area. 
To play the role of the supporting bat- 
tery it is necessary to designate either 
the batteries in position well forward 
which are able by direct observation 
to support the infantry attack from the 
departure position, or it is mecessa:y 
during the artillery preparation to 
place batteries for this purpose in posi- 
tion close to our own advanced trenches. 
If it is not possible to observe the 
enemy’s position from our own posi- 
tions, these batteries during the attack 
must push their observation posts far 
enough into the enemy’s lines so that 
it may be possible to observe the ter- 
rain of the attack. 

Beyond the range of the position ar- 
tillery, the support of the infantry dur- 
ing the battle in the intermediate zone 
can only be effected with the assistance 
of the mobile infantry batteries. 

If during the course of the battle to 
break through, the combat in the inter- 
mediate zone develops into a battle 
against an adversary who has succeeded 
in organizing a continuous defense line, 
the accompanying artillery of the in- 


fantry regiment comes back under com- 
mand of the artillery commander. 


REDUCTION OF POINTS OF SUPPORT AND 
MACHINE-GUN NESTS 

Whenever a point of support and a 
machine-gun nest is approached, it must 
always be observed whether it is possi- 
ble to pass beyond them without attack- 
ing them. In this connection there is 
no fear of abandoning the zone of 
combat. 

When the reduction is absolutely in- 
dispensable, each battalion will first of 
all try to induce the machine-gun nest 
and point of support by its own 
weapons. 

The following method has given good 
results : 

On approaching a point of support 
or a machine-gun nest the infantry 
deploys in a thin line of skirmishers, 
and, accompanied by light machine 
guns, seeks to gain contact with the 
enemy and to establish itself firmly. It 
must approach the enemy as near as 
possible; an effort is then made to im- 
mobilize him with the light machine 
guns and heavy machine guns which 
have been brought into position. Un- 
der the protection of this fire larger 
forces are engaged, according to the 
ground and the enemy’s fire, upon the 
flank and as far as possible in rear of 
the enemy. While the enemy is ad- 
vancing, the accompanying guns, as well 
as the light trench mortars, are brought 
into position. 

The light trench mortars execute 
direct fire upon the objective when it is 
to be taken under fire from the front, 
and plunging fire when it has to be fired 
on from the flank or rear only. 

The accompanying artillery will al- 
ways try to take up a position at close 
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range (350 to 1,500 meters at most), 
so as to put the enemy out of action by 
direct fire. In case it is impossible to 
bring the batteries into an open posi- 
tion, the accompanying guns will be 
brought up into protected positions; in 
all cases it must be possible to obtain 
observation in the immediate vicinity 
of the guns. 

On account of the great precision of 
fire of the trench mortars or accompa- 
nying artillery, firing at short range, a 
few rounds are very frequently suffi- 
cient to put the enemy out of action or 
to force him to retreat. If this is not 
sufficient the enemy may, by the fire of 
the accompanying guns, and, if the am- 
munition is sufficient, by the fire of the 
trench mortars, be shattered or at least 
immobilized until the infantry comes 
into action. The infantry undertakes 
the assault when it recognizes that the 
enemy is shaken. It makes known its 
intention to attack by sending up the 
light signal: “We are attacking.” The 
machine guns then cease firing; the 
trench mortars and accompanying guns 
likewise stop or lengthen their range. 

While the battalions of the most 
advanced line are trying to reduce these 
machine-gun nests with their own 
weapons, the artillery placed under the 
orders of the regimental commander 
must be brought up as quickly as possi- 
ble into position in order to be ready to 
enter the action at any time. The 
action of its fire will be regulated 
according to the same principles as the 
battalion artillery. 

When for some reason the infantry 
has neither trench mortars nor accom- 
panying guns for the reduction of 
machine-gun nests, it will itself attack 
the enemy with rifle and machine gun 
and reduce the nest by outflanking it as 


far as possible from both sides. This 
is a method which the German divi- 
sional infantry has made use of with 
success on several occasions during the 
course of recent combats. It is always 
presupposed that the infantry can ad- 
vance under cover to within short 
distance. 

The principal factor in the reduction 
of points of support and machine-gun 
nests is the spirit of initiative shown by 
the subordinate commanders. Their 
companies, machine guns, trench mor- 
tars and accompanying batteries must 
be engaged by them in the attack with 
out waiting as soon as a lull occurs in 
the fighting; consequently orders will 
not be waited for. 

The infantry and machine guns must 
be trained to fire upon points of support 
and machine-gun nests as soon as they 
are perceived. By their fire they must 
try to kill the garrisons of the point of 
support and the machine gunners, or at 
least immobilize them in order to 
approach the enemy under protection of 
their own fire. In the same way the 
light trench mortars and artillery must 
get into position without delay, and 
without awaiting orders, and fire upon 
the point of support and machine-gun 
nests as soon as they are observed 
Furthermore, the infantry must imme 
diately attack a point of support or a 
machine-gun nest when it sees that the 
adversary is shaken as a result of the 
artillery and trench mortar fire. 

OUTFLANKING POINTS OF SUPPORT 

This is often regarded as impossible, 
but it can be effectively carried out 
under the following conditions: 

The infantry must be able to keep at 
a sufficient distance from the point of 
support so that it cannot be effectively 
fired upon by the machine guns of the 
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latter, or else it must be able to pass 
beyond it by seeking protection in the 
dead angle. 

When neither of these conditions is 
possible, the side of the point of sup- 
port towards our infantry must be neu- 
tralized by our fire so as to prevent the 
enemy from firing upon our infantry. 


EMPLOYMENT OF RESERVES 


According to the German regulations 
it is of advantage to engage reserves at 
the place where the attack is progress- 
ing most favorably and never, there- 
fore, where it has been checked. The 
rules in this paragraph, which are too 
often lost sight of, cannot be too much 
insisted upon. When they are ob- 
served, the reserves appear after a short 
time upon the flanks or in the rear of 
the enemy’s forces which are still re- 
sisting, and thus assist in carrying for- 
ward the attack at these points. 

In open warfare we seek to obtain a 
decision by outflanking the exposed 
wing. In the battle to break through 
we strive to obtain the same results by 
bringing up the reserves at the points 
where the advance has been most rapid, 
and, thus reaching the rear of the 
enemy, succeed in outflanking him. 

One of the principal tasks of the 
commanders of all ranks down to com- 
pany commanders is to recognize the 
point where the enemy is offering the 
It is there that the 
effort must be made to break through, 
that is, the outflanking of the enemy by 
the method described above. 

All reports of the situation on the 


least resistance. 


front, besides information concerning 
our situation and that of the enemy, 
must as a rule indicate the point where 
the enemy is offering the least resist- 
ance. It is there that the command, 


whether it be of the division, regiment, 
battalion, or company, must make its 
chief effort through a concentration of 
fire, and, if need be, by engaging its 
reserves. 

The serious threat to the flank of a 
force which penetrates deeply into the 
enemy lines must be considered. All 
troops which have a chance to advance 
must exploit this opportunity to the 
utmost without regard to the threat 
upon the flanks. It is merely a ques- 
tion of this force and the higher com- 
mand taking the necessary measures in 
time for the protection of the threat- 
ened flank. The troops should be more 
widely acquainted with the fact that the 
victorious advance of one unit, while one 
or more neighboring units remain sta- 
tionary, always reduces this threat on 
the flank to nothing. A unit which has 
fought during the years of position 
warfare has lost the habit of submitting 
to any threat on its flanks. It often 
interprets it as a fault of the command. 
It prefers to remain stationary because 
the neighboring unit is not taking part 
in the movement. This attitude cannot 
be too severely censured. 

But, on the other hand, the troops 
and the command must learn to cover 
the threatened flanks as quickly as pos- 
sible. Reserve machine-gun detach- 
ments are especially suited for this task. 
Acording to the progress of the attack, 
the machine guns or machine-gun sec- 
tions will be engaged successively at the 
proper intervals upon the exposed flank. 
When it is foreseen that there will be 
strong counter-attacks, it is advanta- 
geous to place the available machine 
guns, not in a single line, but in two or 
three successive lines. In this way it is 
possible to effect with the shortest delay 
upon the exposed flank a distribution 
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in depth of machine guns which will be 
able to resist the heavy attacks of the 
enemy until the time when, as the result 
of the advance of the other elements, 
the enemy engaged in counter-attacks 
will find himself threatened in the rear 
and forced to retire. 


LENGTH OF A DIVISIONAL BATTLE FRONT 


During the course of the battle in the 
intermediate zone, the extension of the 
battle front of a division beyond two 
kilometers is not objectionable. This 
gives the command and the troops the 
chance to pass by the machine-gun 
nests or any other point of resistance 
without having to attack them. During 
the course of the fighting in the inter- 
mediate zone, an effort must be made 
in some way to filter across the enemy’s 
intermediate zone. 


TRENCH MORTARS 


The importance of the light trench 
mortars cannot be estimated too highly. 
In the fighting in the intermediate zone 
they are indispensable. It is better not 
to carry along the grenade throwers so 
as not to overburden the infantry. 

The medium trench mortars have 
likewise shown their value in magnifi- 
cent fashion in the course of the battle 
in the intermediate zone. They fol- 
lowed the attack, being most frequently 
placed with the reserve regiment of the 
division, and were engaged several 
times at points where the offensive had 
been checked. From the point of view 
of range and mobility they are only 
slightly inferior to the light trench mor- 
tars. There is, therefore, very little 
difference in the method of engaging 
them and the light trench mortars. It 
is well to bring them up under cover to 
the firing position. The positions must 
be protected from observation. The 





bringing into position of the medium 
trench mortars requires ten minutes 
when the ground is favorable, in other 
cases twenty minutes. 


TECHNIQUE OF THE COMMAND 


During the course of the battle in the 
intermediate zone, it is much more im- 
portant than in any other action to 
exploit to the limit the advantages which 
have been gained before the enemy is 
able to recover. In this case, the higher 
command can only exert its influence 
if the orders are rapidly carried for- 
ward up to the most advanced lines. 
This transmission has left much to be 
desired in some cases. Even greater 
use must be made of the system of 
“preparatory orders.” As soon as the 
command has reached a decision, the 
troops must be informed of its inten- 
tions and engaged in the desired direc- 
tion by means of verbal orders, by tele- 
phone, runners, mounted orderlies or, 
even better, by officers sent ahead in 
automobiles or on horseback. The 
written order is then sent when the 
troops are in motion. It serves to com 
plete the preparatory order and to des- 
ignate the responsibilities. It is not 
possible to take too energetic measures 
to suppress the tendency which exists 
in some quarters to try to frame orders, 
absolutely perfect in form, in urgent 
situations. 

The battle in the intermediate zone 
may last for days at a time. It is 
transformed sooner or later into a pur 
suit or the launching of new position 
attacks when the enemy has again suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself on a 
wide front. It is important in this case 
to bring up the infantry in the direc 
tion of the enemy, to within assaulting 
distance, under cover of a violent artil- 
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lery fire. Otherwise the attack is car- 
ried out according to the same princi- 
ples as in the battle of position. 

The battle in the intermediate zone 
is the most difficult part of the entire 
action; the passage from the battle of 
position to the battle in the interme- 
diate zone constitutes the second crit- 
ical phase of the battle to break 
through. This must be known to every 
officer and man in the battle. They 
must be in a position to overcome the 
impressions which will not fail to crowd 
upon them at the beginning of the battle 
in the intermediate zone. Each must 
likewise have reflected in advance upon 
the manner in which he will conduct 
himself when the rolling barrage cuts 


off communication with the infantry 
and artillery and when the machine- 
gun nests and points of support check 
the advance of the infantry. Here also 
the old and tried principle must be 
brought into practice: “No premature 
plans, but a preparatory reflection.” 
Thanks to our instructions and disposi- 
tions, the tactics of the battle in the in- 
termediate zone have been fully pro- 
vided for; the training of the command 
and the troops in this respect must be 
pushed. The fact must be taken into 
account that the battle in the interme- 
diate zone constitutes a new method of 


fighting, having its own tactics. This 


idea must be spread among all. 
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Training of Cadets in British Officer 
Cadet Battalioas 


The following notes on the methods 
which have been found expedient may 
be suggestive to officers in charge of 
training young men as prospective oi- 
ficers for the United States Army. 

As ability to instruct is most impor- 
tant, cadets should be constantly piac- 
ticed in giving instruction and in drilling 
their own squads. This will give them 
self-confidence. All through the course 
they should have tours of duty in rota- 
tion as commanders of section, platoon 
and company, to practice command and 
become acquainted with a sense of re- 
sponsibility. Success in war is largely 
the product of mutual confidence be- 
tween officers and men. Officers cannot 
gain and keep the confidence of their 
subordinates unless they possess not 
only the knowledge necessary to enable 
them to become efficient as leaders but 
also the power, which is obtained by 
continual practice, of applying this 
knowledge to the best advantage. 

The foundation of discipline is laid 
by insistence on scrupulous exactitude 
in the performance of all military du- 
ties, however trivial, and on neatness 
and smartness in appearance. It is not 
enough to be efficient. You have to look 
efficient. Prompt obedience and steadi- 
ness are best taught by strict and fre- 
quent close-order drills. The daily 
care of arms is very important, and all 
work should begin with a careful in- 
spection of arms. 

In field work, after the more ele- 


mentary stages, the necessity of close 


cooperation with the other arms must 
be emphasized. If the help of other 
arms cannot actually be obtained, th: 
instructor must be careful to point out 
during the course of the work how 
cooperation and intercommunication are 
obtained and the duties of 
these respects. 


Too 


officers in 


much time should not be de- 
voted to the map-making side of to- 
pography. Cadets should be taught how 
to make a rough sketch of a trench o1 
a locality, to illustrate a report and 
how to enlarge a map. The knowle lge 
of map reading and how to use a com- 
pass must, however, be thorough. In 
short, they must be taught how to use 
not to make, a map. 

The cadets must be taught thoroughly 
how to apply the principles laid down 
in the various manuals covering their 
course, but they should not be encouw: 
aged to obtain a letter perfect knowl 
edge of the text. It is advisable to give 
a very short lecture to call attention to 
instructions laid down in the manuals 
in the field is 
every case the chapter and section of 


before work done. In 


the manuals should be given out in 


time to admit reading them up before 
hand. 


Reference to the principles of 
the manuals should be made frequent}; 
during and after an exercise. In th 
same way cadets should be taught how 
to look up information in the regula- 
tions and manuals. These are tools 
which they must be taught how to use 
They should be told where they will 
probably find certain information and 


then shown how to look for it 
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The whole purpose of the course is 
to turn out a young officer fit for im- 
mediate practical use in the field. He 
must be thoroughly conversant with his 
everyday duties and responsibilities; in 
fact, no cadet should be recommended 
for a commission unless he proves him- 
self likely to become a skilful and de- 
termined leader in action and an efficient 
instructor in training. Instructoys must 
bear this in mind and avoid cramming 
in knowledge which is not essential for 
every young officer in the performance 
of his daily duties. The instructor must 
know where to stop, especially if he is 
a specialist. All subjects are more or 
less interdependent, and, unless this 
fact is present to the minds of instruc- 
tor and pupil, much may be taught 
which is meaningless to the latter. 

So far from being a specialist in any 
subject at the outset of his career the 
young officer must first train himself 
to be a good all-round officer, and ready 
to carry out efficiently any duty which 
will properly come to one of his rank. 
As for his own bent, he will look out 
for that without instruction, but he will 
not be a useful officer if in any way he 
is led to suppose that efficiency in one 
excuse inefficiency in 
others, or that because he is not a spe- 
cialist in some subject he may be re- 
lieved of the responsibility for the 
efficiency of his men in that respect. 

Drill—The ultimate object of drill 
should be to produce efficient platoon 
commanders and not well-drilled pri- 
vates. A definite line should be drawn 
between the instruction given in drill 
and that in teaching cadets how to drill. 
Every formation should be for the so- 
lution of some problem which might 
arise in practice. The problem should 
be given out by the instructor so that 


direction will 


the ranks may consider their solution 
as well as those who are charged with 
doing it. At the end of a course a cadet 
should be able to maneuver his platoon 
independently to suit the tactical situa- 
tion of the moment, or to carry out the 
orders of superior officers when work- 
ing as part of a company or battalion. 

Night Work.—Special attention must 
be paid to this, as the success of a night 
patrol is often dependent on the know!l- 
edge and ability of a young officer. An 
interesting suggestion is that night pa- 
trolling can be effectively practiced 
during the day by the use of dark 
goggles. 

Lectures.—In order that the attention 
of the cadets should not be distracted by 
the need of taking copious notes, and 
in order that lectures should not de- 
generate into mere exercises in dictation, 
it is important that each cadet should 
be given a printed or typewritten syl- 
labus showing the various points dwelt 
on by the lecturer. 


® 
The Battle in the St. Mihiel Salient 


With tHE AMERICAN ARMY IN 
France, September 20. — It is now 
possible, more than a week after Gen- 
era! Pershing’s army struck its first 
great blow in France, to give an idea 
of the immensity of the operation, based 
on figures obtained from official sources 
and on observation during two days’ 
motoring behind the lines where the 
Americans stand now arrayed against 
the Hindenburg line. 

In order to take 152 square miles 
of territory and seventy-two villages, 
captured in the crushing of the St. 
Mihiel salient, the American Army first 
had to evolve preparations on colossal 
lines, because the actual action brought 
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into the plan hundreds of elements, all 
of which had to coordinate smoothly. 

The figures obtained are estimates 
made by officers directly in touch with 
the operations. 

First, we issued 100,000 detail maps 
covering in minutest detail the charac- 
terrain of the St. Mihiel 
salient, including natural defenses, and 


ter of the 


telling how each was manned and by 
These maps were 
corrected in some instances as late as 
the day before the battle opened, and 
were supplemented by 30,000 photo- 
graphs. These were for the guidance 
of the artillery and infantry, and were 
scattered among the officers of the 


what enemy units. 


whole army a few hours before the 


zero hour. 
6,000 TELEPHONES AT WORK 

Five thousand miles of wire were laid 
on the St. Mihiel salient and on its 
borders before the attack, and imme- 
diately after the Americans advanced 
6,000 telephone instruments were con- 
nected with these wires throughout the 
battle zone. 

When the battle opened on the morn- 
ing of September 12 trucks started 
northward at a speed of 7 miles an 
hour, unreeling wires across No Man’s 
Land until they reached points where 
the reels had to be carried by Signal 
Corps men afoot. 

Such work as this made it possible 
in the recent battle for American of- 
ficers whose troops had flanked the foe’s 
trenches to telephone back, informing 
the artillery of the exact location of the 
enemy trenches, and in a few minutes 
bringing a deluge of metal on the 
boche. 

Telephone squads carried these lines 
up to the fighting front on Thursday 


morning and soon in the triangular bat- 
tleground there was a telephone system 
in operation that would have been ade- 
quate to handle the telephone business 
of a city of 100,000, and it was going at 
top efficiency. The branch lines were 
connected with the main axis, wh 
was established through the middle 
the salient. 
busily engaged in operating the system. 
Many of the phone exchanges were on 
wheels. 

Several thousand carrier pigeons sup- 
plemented the Signal Corps. 

We captured a tremendous quantity 


Ten thousand men w 


of German signal supplies, 500 miles 
of German wire, many switchboards, 
one radio truck, and numerous batteries. 
In the midst of the battle other Sig 
nal Corps men took more than 10,000 
feet of movie film depicting war scenes, 
and many thousands of photographs 
Extensive hospital facilities were ar- 
ranged, including 35 hospital 
16,000 beds in the advanced areas, and 
55,000 others further back. Happily, 
less than 10 per cent of the hospital 
facilities were needed, and 
our surgeons and nurses were enabled 


trains, 


therefore 


to give the finest care to our wounded 
and sick, and every attention to the 
German wounded. 
usE 1,500,000 sieLts 

In the course of the operation our 
guns fired 
shells. 

Forty-eight hundred trucks carried 


approximately 1,500,000 


men and supplies into the lines. They 
were assisted by miles of American 
railroads of standard and narrow gauge 
and the cars were pulled by engines 
marked “U. S. A.” 

In addition to restoring this big ter- 
ritory to France with an unprecedented 
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small force the Americans liberated two 
railroads and a canal from the menace 
of the boche artillery. We took 15,188 
prisoners and the following spoils: 111 
guns, including 25 of large caliber and 
78 Austrian 77s; 42 trench mortars, 
200 machine guns, 13 trucks, including 
an ambulance; 30 box cars, 4 locomo- 
tives, 5 caissons, 40 wagons, and 36 
narrow-gauge cars. 

The quantity of captured munitions 
is still unestimated, but one spot alone 
yielded 4,000 shells for 77s and 350,000 
rounds of rifle cartridges. Twelve thou- 
sand hand grenades were found in one 
place. Four ammunition dumps were 
taken, but the quantity of munitions in 
them is as yet unestimated. 

Large quantities of food, clothing, 
trinkets, and many documents bring up 
a total which makes our first venture 
as an individual unit assume character- 
istic American proportions.—T/:e New 
York Times, September 23, 1918. Re- 
printed by permission of The Chicago 
Tribune. 


® 
D partment of Soldier’s Civil Re- 
establishment 

This is a department of the govern- 
ment of Canada, and within the scope 
of its activities are the civilian prepara- 
tions for the absorption of Canada’s 
It has taken 
steps to ascertain certain details about 
the problem in order that effective ways 
of meeting it may be devised. A cen- 
sus has been so far taken of 200,000 
soldiers of the over 500,000 who have 
been enlisted and, although a complete 
census will be made, it is probable that 
the statistics so far obtained will apply 
to the whole enlistment. 

There is a card for each soldier from 


soldiers after the war. 


which the following fundamental facts 
can be obtained: 

1. How many men wish to go on the 
land. 

2. In which province do they desire 
to settle. 

3. How many men can go back to 
positions which are being held open fo: 
them. 

4. How 
professions. 


many men have trades or 

5. How many men are in each trade 
or profession. 

6. How many wish to go into prov- 
inces other than the one from which 
they enlisted. 

7. How many men wish to go to each 
province. 

8. How many men under the various 
trade headings wish to go to each 
province. 

9. How many men have family ties 
which would appear to prevent them 
from changing their domicile, if it were 
found that too many men of one oc- 
cupation wished to settle in any one 
locality. 

10. How many men were young and 
single and therefore able to settle in 
another province if there were better 
openings for them there. 

These are only some of the facts 
which the cards will yield. Although 
the most modern analysis machines are 
being employed at the work, it will take 
many months to analyse and segregate 
the various classes of information ob- 
tained. When it is done Canada will 
know what her returning soldiers will 
want to do. 

® 
Gricpenkerl’s Country 


Major General Griepenker! wrote his 
“Letters on Applied Tactics” a good 
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many years ago. The fourth edition 
was issued in 1896, and by that time 
both French and Japanese translations 
had appeared. The succeeding editions 
have been translated into many other 
languages, and down to the outbreak of 
this war the work was a text-book in 
the Army of United 
Accordingly the senior officers of our 
army know equally well the 
Leavenworth, Kansas; 
burg, Pennsylvania; and Metz. 
they are pushing forward into that area 


the States. 
terrain 
about Gettys- 
Today 
of the German Empire. Ten years ago 
nothing could have been more wildly 
improbable, and yet we are there. 

The general map of this work on 
which all its problems are worked out 
is a parallelogram of about 30 by 37 
miles. About the middle of the south- 
ern border is Pont-a’-Mousson, which 
is already occupied by our forces, and 
on the northern border is Diedenhofen. 
the 
west are Mars-le-tour, Thiacourt and 


Metz lies midway between. To 
other towns which will appear in our 

This map is 1.58 miles 
With it 
detailed maps of the same country of 
2.534 inches to a 
Metz and the country about it going 
south to Arnaville on the Moselle. An 
accurate knowledge of these maps and 


communiques. 


to an inch. are four more 


mile. These cover 


the ability to read them, which yester- 
day was simply a matter of general 
military training, may tomorrow be for 
us a matter of life and death, of success 
or failure. 

The studies include units from a regi- 
ment to a division and cover orders for 
a march, billeting and a flank march, 
change of direction during one, protec- 
tion of a convoy, advance guard orders, 
retreat, attack, a position of readiness, 
the occupation of a defensive position, 


the attack on a fortified position and 
the pursuit of a defeated enemy 

For ten years or so we have heen 
solving these problems on these 
Now charged 


solving them upon the 


maps 


we are with actually 
ground which 
many of us already know well. Our 
drill ground has become our battlefield. 
No this 
more improbable, but we are living 
today in a 


chance in war would seem 


world where everything 
happens. 

The copies of Griepenkerl have now 
a new interest and their detailed maps 
will for the first time appear in Sunda 


newspapers. 


German Tactics 

As a complement to the reorganiza 
tion and armament of German infantry 
units preliminary to the advance in 
March, 1918, new tactical regulations 
were issued. Judging from them, the 
first line of attack was to be formed 
of storm battalions, leaving to othe 
divisions in the rear the duty of clean 
ing out the enemy in detail and keeping 
in touch with formations on the flanks 
and behind. A short and intense bom 
bardment by all the available artillery 
and minenwerfer were prescribed in 
these regulations, which also laid down 
that asphyxiating gas shells should be 
reserved for employment against the 
hostile artillery so as not to infect the 

intended to 
The battalion 
according to these 


Three com- 


trenches which it was 


occupy after 


attack formation 


capture 


regulations is as follows: 
panies in the first line and one in 
reserve, making four waves in succes 
sion; the first wave preceded by groups 


of assault troops composed of bomb 


throwers and machine-gun soldiers 
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with light machine guns or automatic 
rifles; the second wave to be made of 
good shots. The third wave, accom- 
panied by heavy machine guns, bomb 
throwers and liquid fire projectors, has 
the duty of overcoming the enemy ma- 
chine guns. The minenwerfer came up 
with the fourth wave. The presence 
of light machine guns with the first 
wave was a new feature. 

A German division is reported to 
comprise three infantry regiments, each 
of three battalions. The battalion is 
composed of five companies, of which 
one is a machine-gun company having 
twelve guns of a heavy type. A recent 
French estimate of the strength of a 
German company is 150 men, although 
nominally they have 250 men. Fresh 
divisions which have not recently been 
in action may have 200 men to a com- 
pany. This would give a division an 
infantry strength of from 7,000 to 
9,000 officers and men. Add to this 
3,000 for two regiments of artillery 
and reserve companies of machine guns 
and minenwerfer, and we have from 
10,000 to 12,000 men, which may be 
taken as about the strength of a Ger- 
man division in the great battle which 
began in the spring of this year and 
which still continues. Corps are kept 
up at their old strength by having three 
divisions in place of two, and whatever 
reduction exists in them as regards men 
is made up for by an enormous aug- 
mentation in guns of every description. 


® 


Patriotic Instruction in the Ger- 
man Army 


The Germans have found it expedient 
to organize patriotic instruction in their 
army in order to instill patriotism and 
intensify the will of the soldiers to 


conquer. The organization for this is 
considered an important part of the 
army, and it is intended to continue it 
even in peace. The minds of the sol- 
diers are to be cleared up and common 
instruction will create, it is hoped, a 
unity of sentiment and opinion which 
after the war will assist greatly in the 
prosperous development of German fu- 
ture. Of course the lines of instruction 
have to be carefully chosen. It makes 
a great deal of difference who chooses 
the teacher and what texts he employs. 
The German high command realizes 
this perfectly well, and doctrine and de- 
ductions will be perfectly acceptable. 
It would be extremely embarrassing if 
the organization should not function in 
the way intended. 

The instruction is given chiefly in 
the recruit depots in the front. The 
program is varied. The official com- 
mun‘ques are discussed with the aid of 
a map; newspaper articles, even from 
hostile sources, are commented upon. 
War aims are treated of in a text-book 
called “Peace Aims,” which is only an- 
other way of putting the matter, but 
it sounds better. The effort is made 
to show how necessary it is to obtain 
a victory of the German arms to secure 
peace which will ensure the Fatherland 
the enjoyment of political and economic 
independence: that is, how necessary 
it is for the Fatherland to have all the 
political and economic independence 
while the conquered countries do the 
work. This can be all suggested by 
discussion of “Protection of the Fron- 
tiers and Coast, Colonies, Raw Mate- 
rials” and similar topics. 

In one field recruit depot where the 
organization of instruction serves as 
a model, the program embraces a course 
of seven weeks on questions of law, 
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anatomy and medicine, geography, mod- 
ern history of Germany, sociology and 
finance. it would be interesting to 
know whether this course really exists 
in any form other than a program to 
show outsiders how paternally benevo- 
lent the German government is. Cer- 
tainly the study of law in Germany at 
present would be time quite lost, al- 
though the subject of finance would be 
of interest, especially if attention were 
concentrated upon the values of for- 
eign coins, watches and tableware. 
Lectures are perhaps given on these 
matters with simple rules for detecting 
plate from sterling and similar instruc- 
tions for a soldier who, although he 
nds no need for carrying a marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack, has always the 
hope of finding a dozen silver spoons 
there at the end of the day’s march. 

It has been the aim to avoid all con- 
Although not 
on duty at instruction periods, the at- 
tendance of the men is in no way oblig- 
atory. They must come to these les- 
sons of their own free will and for 
pleasure; they are not persuaded to. 
The program apparently says that at- 
tendance upon them should be made 
obviously worth while. This could be 
easily done by people as methodical and 
as learned as the Germans. For ex- 
ample, lectures by authorities upon 
French paintings, on rapid means of 
distinguishing genuine examples from 
copies, the best methods of packing and 
removing them would certainly find an 
attentive audience and one ready to 
profit from the lessons at the next 
opportunity. 

No effort is to be spared to make 
these courses attractive. Motion pic- 
tures are to be employed. Singing, 
music and the theater are on the pro- 


straint in these courses. 


gram. Open-air athletic contests are 
to be encouraged. Special funds are 
to be provided for the expenses of 
games and for organizing prize con- 
tests. It is probable that musical courses 
are well attended if they are given. 
The Germans not only love music, but 
they have probably a deeper understand- 
ing of the best means of producing 
it than other people. For example, a 
German general quartered in a French 
town in 1870 had the expert ability 
to move his audience and himself to 
tears with his performance of Schubert 
on piano after piano before he could 
select those to be sent back to Ger- 
many on his account. 

The educational work is to extend 
even further and is to be carried on 
in the soldier’s recreation halls which 


it is intended to enlarge. There are or 


are to be, indeed there probably are, 


information bureaus which have a moral 
mission. The soldier who has family 
troubles, whose morale is weakened by 
difficulties of any sort, has only to pre- 
sent himself to the information bureau 
to find competent officers, specialists 
on all matters, who can assist him in 
his troubles. They are not to content 
themselves by giving him information 
and advising him; they are to person- 
ally investigate his request or his com- 
plaint; they are to assure him a favor- 
able issue by their personal interest. 
Furthermore, they are able by their 
experience to report to the command on 
the principal cares and the most serious 
difficulties of the German soldier and, 
although the program carelessly omits 
mentioning it, upon the degree of af- 
fection of the German soldier for the 
numerous high and well-born person- 
ages of the empire. 

What is especially apparent in this 
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organization is the great interest which 
the German army attaches to the work 
of instruction, and it may be expected 
that it will be increased if the morale 
of the German army needs to be 
strengthened. Such an organization 
clearly can be of use to a government. 
On the face of it it is an organization 
like some of ours which work for the 
good of our Army; indeed the Ger- 
mans, who are experts in borrowing, 
may have compiled these programs from 
some of our publications. If the or- 
ganization really exists, its test is not 
how it works but what it works for, 
the good of the German people or the 
perpetuation of the Hohenzollerns. 


® 


Tanks 

In B. C. 59, Caius Julius Caesar, 
Roman Consul, was appointed Governor 
of Cisalpine Gaul, where the German 
tribes from across the Rhine were 
threatening to sweep away Roman civ- 
ilization beyond the Alps. In campaigns 
from B. C. 59 to 52 he drove the Ger- 
mans back across that river and broke 
their power. He twice crossed the 
Rhine; he advanced by Belfort into 
Alsace and beat the Germans and their 
allies. He held them and drove them 
back along the Aisne between Laon 
and Rheims. In his battles he used 
great cars covered with rawhide and 
metal plates, from within which archers 
and small catapults were employed un- 
der cover. These were the precursors 
of the tanks of today. Caesar says that 
in one of his campaigns against a Teu- 
tonic tribe he brought forward these 
cars to attack the German entrench- 
ments. When the barbarians saw the 
Romans arm the cars they broke out into 
loud laughter, but when the cars ap- 


proached their lines the Germans were 
so discou:aged by the spectacle that 
they begged for peace, saying that it was 
useless to struggle against a nation so 
protected by the gods that they could 
move forts with such celerity. 

We are fighting on the same ground 
on which Caesar fought, we are fight- 
ing against Germans, we too are using 
“tanks,” and we too are protecting the 
civilization of Rome against the system 
of Odin and of Thor. 


® 
The Stuff Our Men Are Made of 


First-hand news of our troops abroad 
is always more satisfactory to those of 
us who have not yet gone over than 
what we can get through the papers. 
For this reason we quote two passages 
from letters written by American of- 
ficers in France, the first a lieutenant- 
colonel who has been long in the Regu- 
lar Army, the second a captain recently 
appointed. 

I 


The big show at Chateau Thierry has 
been on all this past week, and we are 
all on tiptoe watching the changes in 
the map as fast as the bulletins come 
in. Most of us come from some divi- 
sion, and whenever one of us sees that 
his division is in the fight he goes off 
damning his luck, because he’s not with 
his outfit. Oh, you don’t know what 
a difference it has made in the morale 
of everyone! I think they were all dis- 
appointed at our slowness in getting 
over, at the appearance and training and 
equipment of our men. But now that 
we have so many here and so many 
more coming, and they have either seen 
or been told how wonderfully our men 
fight, why they are just beside them- 
selves with joy. The whole attitude 
of the officers of our allies has changed 
toward us. We are now the thing. No 
more suggestion that we are new-com- 
ers and green at the game. No con- 
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descension. They listen and defer to 
our opinion, they adopt our views— 
the people, the papers—both British 
and French, they now love us and be- 
lieve in us, and we are all in perfect 
accord and sympathy We are the new 
oracle, the inspi:ation of the moment, 
the big brother, the unbeatable, the 
grand, the “magnifique”; for we have 
put our men in, lots of them, raw and 
untried, but big, strong, enthusiastic, and 
resourceful young America—full con- 
fidence in himself and his country, with 
faith that right is on his side, with faith 
in his neighbor by his side, full of 
force and pride; he went in with his 
teeth set and a determination not merely 
to stop the boche but to lick him, to 
beat him at his own game or to die in 
the attempt. And he did it. It is done. 
No matter what temporary reverses 
may come, the American soldier has 
got the boche’s number. 

I have talked to lots of them, tem- 
porarily disabled, but you can see the 
future in their eyes. It is the same 
story from all of them: “Never you 
mind me. They fixed me, but it’s all 
right. We can lick him, man for man. 
We've got his goat; he won’t face our 
men. He’s licked and he knows it.” 
That is what those say who have been 
in the fight. I can feel exactly the 
American soldier’s state of morale. It’s 
physical and mental. He sees ahead. 
He sees big. He feels big. He com- 
pares everything over here with his 
own country and gives himself the best 
of it. His country has more money, 
more factories, more resou~ces, more 
men, more modern methods and ap- 
pliances. 

Does he credit the German with being 
a better soldier? “Hell, no,” he says, 
“we can learn all them square-heads 
know in one fight, think of twelve things 
to beat it, and invent new tricks that 
he never dreamed of. Why, just you 
fellows wait till we get our army all 
over here, and in one bunch together 
on the line. Why, say, you won’t see 
them boches for the dust.” 

There is no discipline over here that 
compares with ours. Our men have 





absorbed it. They heard so many lec- 
tures in the States about the wonderful 
discipline over here. They arrived, 
took one look, and started in with char- 
acteristic American spirit to beat it— 
and they have. They are self-disci- 
plined. They are cleaner than anyone 
else, they salute better, they work 
harder at learning the various ways of 
fighting. They are doing it voluntarily 
and they have passed their instructors. 


II 


We came back from French head- 
quarters thrilled by the stories we have 
heard of what the Americans did in 
the last offensive. It is still quite 
unbelievable to me. “The Americans 
saved Paris. It was the American di- 
visions who stood against Germany’s 
best. The American divisions are the 
best on either side of the line, the best 
in the world.” Such stuff said by 
French officers is astounding. Soldiers 
who have seen say that there is no 
army like ours, no such fanatical fight- 
ing men anywhere, that an almost re- 
ligious passion is all through our 
troops and that the boche has had his 
morale badly shaken. 


® 


Commission for Naturalized Enemy 
Aliens 

The ban has been lifted on the com- 
missioning of officers of naturalized 
citizenship, born in enemy countries. 
The present ruling of the Secretary of 
War, based on a provision of the Army 
Appropriation Bill, is that such a citi- 
zen, although born in Germany or 
Austria, is not necessarily disqualified, 
providing his loyalty is unquestioned, 
and that each case shall be considered 
upon its merits in the light of all avail- 
able facts and in accordance with the 
best interest of the service. 

The rule was originally that no com- 
mission could issue to an enemy-born 
citizen. An exception was then made 
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for such citizens who had come to this 
country under the age of five, and were 
of approved loyalty. The recent ruling 
simply abolishes the age limit. 


® 
Foreign-Speakirg Officers 

For the future success of the Camp 
Gordon plan of foreign-speaking com- 
panies, now being carried out in other 
camps, it is imperative that we should 
have a sufficient number of com- 
missioned officers from the various 
racial groups. The same is true if the 
prospective Slavic legion is to be a 
success. 

In the selection of soldiers to be 
sent to officers’ training camps there is 
a natural prejudice against men who 
have a decided accent or suggest the 
foreigner. It should be remembered 
that many of these have nevertheless 
been successful in civil life as members 
of the professions or in business; they 
may be splendid officer material in spite 
of their superficial un-Americanism. 

In view of the need of foreign- 
speaking officers, there is need for very 
serious thought to the question of 
selecting suitable material. The send- 
ing to officers’ training schools of suff- 
cient candidates from among the for- 
eign-speaking soldiers will also have a 
splendid effect on the civilian morale 
in the large foreign colonies in this 
country. We must not forget that 30,- 
000,000 of our 100,000,000 population 
are foreign-born or of foreign parent- 
age, and that one of the ends to be 
sought in this war is the thorough 
Americanization of this mixed popula- 
tion. 

Officers are specially needed of the 
following races, which are listed in the 
order of their numerical importance: 


Italian, Polish, Russian, Czecho-Slovak, 
Greek, Scandinavian, Armenian, Jugo- 
Slav, and Syrian. After all, the United 
States is a way of looking at life quite 
as much as a matter of language. 

® 
Keep up the Standards 

We have from headquarters of the 
A. E. F. various comments on the dif- 
ferences in discipline, morale, and dis- 
cretion as to military information, 
noted among the men as they are re- 
ceived from this side. Praise is more 
frequent than blame, but blame is some- 
times merited. 

The same differences are noticeable 
among officers. On one transport, for 
example, fifteen officers of a corps 
which shall be nameless, but which had 
not had the advantage of training- 
camp discipline, behaved in a way to 
bring discredit upon the service, includ- 
ing the making of a scene with a British 
officer, and loud objections to their 
accommodations because there were no 
shower-baths with hot water adjoining 
their staterooms. 

We suppose it is impossible that 
every man who goes over shall be well 
disciplined, or that every officer shall 
be a gentleman with common-sense, but 
we fervently hope that everyone will do 
his best to see that the reputation of our 
forces is sustained with our allies, and 
with the officers of the A. E. F., who 
have the real work of the war to do. 

® 
**The Camp Gordon Plan” 

The success of the “Camp Gordon 
Plan” of separate companies for for- 
eign soldiers is shown by the fact that, 
during recent examinations there to 
determine the fitness for promotion of 
officers, the companies of Slavs and 
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Italians were used for the practical 
examination. 

These two companies were consid- 
ered the best in camp. They were made 
up principally of men who had been left 
behind by divisions going over, as unfit 
for overseas service. Under the plan 
as carried out, these men had so in- 
creased in efficiency and morale in the 
space of a few weeks that it was de- 
cided by the commanding general that 
with replacement 
troops. They have now been broken up 
and assigned in platoons to units going 
over, with the exception of a small 
training cadre which has been kept for 
each foreign group. 

At Camps Devens and Meade the 
Camp Gordon Plan is now being devel- 
oped with good success. At Devens 
four companies : 
Slavs, Italians, Greeks and Albanians, 
Hundreds of 
the men had been in the armies of their 


they would fit in 


there are foreign 


Armenians and Syrians. 
mother countries. All of them wanted 
real soldiering instead of fatigue jobs 
and cooking jobs, the rifle and bayonet 
as well as the uniform. Given an equal 
chance, they were as keen as any. 
The problem of the foreign-speaking 
soldier is no longer a problem. He 
simply requires intelligent handling by 
efficient officers. There is no vital 
necessity that all of the officers should 
be of the same race as the men, but it 
is vital that at least one should be 
both a good officer and an interpreter, 
to do much of the training outside of 
the actual drill, and to hold at once the 
confidence of the commanding officer 
and the confidence of the men. 
Under G. O. 45 you may easily form 
these companies of foreign-speaking 
soldiers in your camp. Sort them by 
racial groups. Get noncommissioned 


officers from among those who speak 
English best. Start their training as 
combatants at once. And while you are 
training them, think of their human 
needs. Let them have meetings at 
which they are addressed by men of 
their own races. Give them their own 
mess sergeants to feed them what they 
are used to. 


classes 


Organize your English 


and your classes on 


military subjects and the purposes of 


general 


the war in such a way as to interest 
them. You will find them ready pupils, 
capable of concentration and quick 
progress, and within a few weeks you 
will be surprised at the change which 
these methods have produced in your 
camp. 
® 
Pass Cards 


At Camp Zachary Taylor the com- 
manding officer has put into effect a 
pass card which has had a happy effect 
on discipline and morale. 
that the soldier has been properly in- 
structed and examined in military cour- 
tesy, dress and bearing, and permits 
him to visit the city from Retreat until 
Taps, and on holidays during the time 
specified by organization commanders. 
He is required to carry the card and 
to surrender it to an officer in case 
of failure to carry out his instruc- 
tions. The officer notes on the back of 
the card the reason for taking it up and 
sends it to the man’s company com- 


It certifies 


mander, and, if the facts warant it, the 
man is disciplined before receiving an- 
other card. 
® 

Relief of Camp Officers 

With a view to meeting: the hardship 
of keeping deserving officers indefi- 
nitely in depot brigades, replacement 
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camps and training schools, instead of 
giving them a chance to go abroad, 
orders have been sent to the command- 
ing officer of each such unit to report 
on the first of each month to the A. 
G. O. the number of officers of each 
grade on duty in his brigade, camp or 
school. Later he will be directed to 
recommend a certain number of these 
officers physically fit and competent, 
for assignment to new divisions, such 
recommendation to be made in order 
of length of service. This will be a 
cheering word to officers who have seen 
long service on this side. 


® 
No Corresponderce with Strangers 

Has G. O. 58 been given the neces- 
sary publicity at your station? This is 
the order forbidding officers and men 
to enter into correspondence with 
strangers. Efforts are constantly made 
by advertisements or other invitation to 
find soldiers who will write letters. 
Although most such attempts are inno- 
cent enough, the method has been a 
favorite with spies both here and 
abroad. 

® 
The Army Health and Death Rate 

Some notable figures appeared in the 
Official Bulletins of August 6 and 15, 
bearing on the disease and battle mor- 
tality of our army. A digest of them 
will be useful to counteract misinfor- 
mation. 

In the Mexican War seven men died 
from disease to every one that was 
killed in battle, in the Civil War two 
men died of disease to one in battle, 
and in the Spanish War five died of 
disease to one in battle. In the A. E. 
F. from September, 1917, to June, 
1918, in spite of the low casualty list, 





only one death occurred from disease 
to each death in battle. 

During the Mexican War the annual 
death rate from disease in the forces 
was 100 per 1,000; during the Civil 
War, 40 per 1,000; and during the 
Spanish War, 25 per 1,000. During 
the last two months the annual death 
rate from disease of the American 
Army, both here and overseas, has been 
2.8 per 1,000; and in the week ending 
July 26 it dropped to 1.9 per 1,000. 
For comparison, the annual death rate 
from disease of men of military age 
in civil life is 6.7 per 1,000. 

Among soldiers wounded and sent to 
hospitals it is the officially attested ex- 
perience of our allies, during four 
years of the war, that 955 out of every 
1,000 recover. That is to say, less than 
1 in 20 die, or 4.5 per cent. These fig- 
ures include those who die of disease 
as well as those who die of wounds. 
Of all soldiers wounded it is necessary 
to discharge for physical disability only 
14.5 per cent; 81 per cent return to 
service. 

® 
Naturalization Overseas 

Aliens with the A. E. F. are to have 
the same chance to be naturalized that 
exists in the army here. A represent- 
ative of the Bureau of Naturalization 
has been sent over for the purpose. 


® 

Good Feeling with Our Allies 

A French corporal in a village be- 
tween the coast and Bordeaux writes 
as follows: “The real compensation of 
our long hardships is to see, here and 
on every side, the formidable organiza- 
tion of our allies the Americans. Be- 
hind our cantonment a camp is being 
established for eleven or twelve thou- 
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sand aviators, and one can seen in 
the vineyards innumerable comfortable 
barracks going up over night. The 
guard service against submarines must 
be marvelously conducted, for it is in- 
credible to see, on the Gironde alone, 
the quantity of ships afloat, coming in 
and going out.” 

A French poilu at the front writes 
thus of us: “The Americans 
already superb troops; one can rely on 
them. If I had not seen them I should 
not believe it, but they are stunning!” 

An officer with the A. E. F. gives the 
following description of the 4th of 
July fete held in the provincial city of 
Nantes: “The town was wildly dec- 
orated with flags, everyone in holiday 
spirits, the first real day of rejoicing, 
as several Frenchmen assured me, in 
France in four years. The French for- 
got their troubles and united in an 
expression of gratitude, confidence and 
affection which was profoundly touch- 
ing. It came from all classes, high and 
low, and was not manufactured but 
spontaneous. Everyone wanted to show 
the Americans how grateful the French 
are and how sincere their friendship is. 
Here, where the American army has 
been a long time, where all the ‘painful 
incidents’ normal to such a situation 
have occurred, where if anywhere the 
civilian population might be disillu- 
sioned as to our legendary virtues, even 
here the Americans have won the deep 
affection and loyalty of the French 
people.” 
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The point of all of which is, that we 
have so far made a good impression on 
our French allies. Mutual understand- 
ing and sympathy is one of the strong- 
est weapons of morale that the cosmo 
politan army on the western front can 
have. A chief device of German prop 
aganda, since 1914, has been to try to 
~OW 


dissension by setting the troops 


and civilians of one country against 


those of another. Everything that can 
be done to keep up the good beginning 
we have made, and to under 


standing of the French, the British, the 


foster 


Italians, the Belgians, the Portuguese, 
and all the enemies of Germany, will be 
a direct contribution to the winning of 
the war. 


D 


A German Opinion 


A German officer recently captured 
(August, 1918) stated that the follow- 


ing general opinions of the Americans 


are current among the German soldiers 

They criticise the American in two 
respects : 

1. For attacking in close ranks and 
not deploying sufficiently. 

2. For marching at a slow pace with- 
out enough regard for the bullets when 
they ought to advance by bounds and 
on the run. 

He praised the American soldiers’ 
well-known qualities of courage and 
dash them worthy 


and considered 


adversaries 
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Demobilization and Reconstruction 

Today the extras announce that Ger- 
many has accepted the terms of an 
armistice which, although they have not 
been published, are foreshadowed by 
those which Austria-Hungary accepted 
a few days ago. The report is not true, 
but undoubtedly such an armistice will 
have been signed before this journal is 
in the hands of its readers. 

The truth of the matter is that Ger- 
many for at least a year has been a 
shell, and the shell has broken. The 
German soldiers have been fighting val- 
iantly, the retreat of the German army 
has been a great operation of war, ad- 
mirably conducted; the orders of the 
German commanders have been obeyed, 
but the country has collapsed behind 
them. 

The same thing happened at the close 
of our Civil War. In 1865, Lee felt 
his army was with him, he had in his 
hands an admirable instrument hard- 
ened by four years of war, he was on 
the defensive, but he did not feel that 
he had been beaten; and when one does 
not feel that, one has not been beaten. 
The South went to pieces behind him. 
Lee surrendered, and then came re- 
construction. 

Our forces, and those of the coun- 
tries with which we are operating, are 
confronted today by a similar but an 
even worse condition. The armies of 
the South went to pieces in April. There 
was still time to plant. The armies of 
the Central Powers will be disbanded 
at the beginning of winter and there 
are no reserves of food. 

A newspaper the other day reported 
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that the people of Vienna were rejoic- 
ing that the war was over and that now 
there would be food. There will be no 
food. The world has been on rations 
and in the Central Powers the collect- 
ing and distributing agencies have gone 
to pieces. The men who read this will 
know what that would mean in a regi- 
ment. Here are the collecting and dis- 
tributing agencies working not for a 
regiment, but for over 100,000,000 of 
people which have collapsed, and col- 
lapsed with the winter coming on. 

Consider what this means in what 
was Austria-Hungary. That empire 
has been disrupted by an internal ex- 
plosion into a number of separate states 
whose inhabitants hate each other and 
whose territorial borders are still unde- 
fined. This means not war, but pillage 
and murder. Yesterday Hungary, an 
agricultural state, could be forced to 
give at least something of its products 
to Bohemia, an industrial state. To- 
day, Hungary, which is short of food 
and uncomfortable, will let Bohemia 
starve. 

It is easy to say that these countries 
brought on the war and that they should 
suffer. There is, of course, something 
in this point of view, but you get medi- 
cal attention for a cholera patient next 
door not so much because you are in- 
terested in the patient, as because you 
want to prevent cholera spreading to 
your own family. It is not cholera 
now, it is militant anarchy, and Russia 
has shown that it can find no more fa- 
vorable ground than in a starving 
people. 

Accordingly, we must mobilize for a 
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new war, a harder and less glorious war 
than the one in which we have so worth- 
ily done our part. This time we fight 
for civilization, for civilization itself is 
in the balance. 


There are only a certain number of 
ships, there are only a certain number 
of tons of grain, there is no surplus, for 
much of the world has been eating its 
seed corn, but there are some reserves 
in South America, in Australia, and 
probably on the Black Sea coast. The 
ships, not of the United States, not of 
Great Britain, not of France, but of 
the civilized world, of the world which 
still with an effort keeps its sanity, must 
bring that food to where it is demanded. 
If it is not done and admirably well 
done, the old world is in danger of a 
return to the dark ages, of infection 
by the Russian madness. 

Of course our men will want to come 
home. Some of them probably will 
There will probably be a new organiza- 
tion of our forces in which the younger 
classes without dependents will be sent 
abroad, not so much to fight as to pre- 
vent others fighting. They will see 
strange people, they will need the best 
of self-restraint, of kindliness, of man- 
hood, and of honor that is in them. It 
is not an easy task which confronts us. 
It is a stern and hard task, but things 
worth doing are rarely easy, and 
whether we like it or do not like it, 
it is now squarely up to us. 

This is in no sense a forecast of fu- 
ture official action. The editor has ex- 
pressed only his own opinion of the 
problem which confronts us. 

® 
Casualties 

We have been at war over a year and 
a Washington newspaper published on 
September 17 the total of 34,586 casual- 








ties in the A. E. F. to date as compiled 
from the daily War Department state- 
ments. In a less conspicuous place in 
the same newspaper is an abstract of a 
report on industrial casualties in this 
country presented to the National 
Safety Council at its meeting in St. 
Louis. According to this, figures were 
presented showing that in the five-year 
period ended December 21, 1917, there 
was a total casualty list on American 
railroads of 980,565. Of this number 
48,801 were deaths and 931,764 were 
injuries. More than 32,000 of the 
killed and more than 800,000 of the 
injured were employes of the different 
roads. 

“As indicative of this loss of life and 
limb in the operation of our railroads,” 
said Mr. Belknap, “in 1916 in train 
accidents alone one employe was killed 
every three and one-half hours ; one em 
plove was injured every ten minutes. 
And taking into account all accidents, 
one employe was either killed or in- 
jured every three minutes during the 
entire year. Then, too, there is an 
immense amount of money paid out 
every year on account of accidents.” 

Suggested improvements were the 
provision of machines and working con- 
ditions so that all employes might pur- 
sue in safety their normal activities. 
Most accidents, it was pointed out, can 
be avoided by proper education, supervi- 
sion and care, and through well organ- 
ized, efficiently handled safety commit- 
tees a great deal can and will be accom 
plished. 

The number of fatal accidents in the 
United States has been reduced one- 
third in the last five years, and the num- 
ber of less serious mishaps has shown 
a still greater reduction, W. H. Cam- 
eron, general manager of the National 
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Safety Council, told delegates to the 
seventh annual safety congress. The 
speaker said: 

Five years ago the most accurate sta- 
tistics available showed that 35,000 men 
and women lost their lives every year 
in this country through industrial acci- 
dents. Hundreds of thousands of others 
suffered accidents of a more or less 
serious nature and still others suffered 
minor mishaps. The number of indus- 
trial accidents reached the enormous 
total of 2,000,000 every year. Today 
this total has been reduced one-third in 
fatal accidents and probably even more 
in less serious mishaps. 

The accomplishment is rather difficult 
to analyze. One group of employers 
adopted one course, other groups ob- 
tained success through different chan- 
nels, but the popular means was to rig- 
idly overhaul existing equipment and 
place mechanical safeguards where ex- 
perience showed them to be necessary. 

Seginning with a handful of enthusi- 
astic young engineers anxious to place 
their experience at the service of indus- 
try, the safety council has grown until 
today nearly 4,000 of the largest 
business institutions of America are 
grouped together in a cooperative, non- 
profit-taking organization devoted solely 
to the conservation of the man power 
of America. 

If safety was entirely an engineering 
problem, the task of preventing acci- 
dents would be simple. Mechanical 
safeguards are excellent things, but no 
piece of mechanism has ever been made 
“foolproof.” Safety implies education, 
and the acquisition of safe practices and 
safety thinking by the workman is as 
important as sound business judgment. 

Nearly one-half of all industrial ac- 
cidents are caused by men stepping on 
nails, dropping things on their feet, 
falling from ladders, stumbling and 
other similar happenings. 

It is interesting to compare these fig- 
ures with our military casualties. Of 
course there is nothing spectacular about 
the industrial ones. They are inflicted 








in the normal course of business, so to 
speak, and one of the most difficult 
problems to be overcome in the attempt 
to reduce them has been getting the 
men most subject to them to take 
routine precautions against them. Peo- 
ple are accustomed to them and accept 
them. The people of the United States 
accept them. It is not in the least prob- 
able that the meetings of the National 
Safety Council were crowded with an 
interested audience who realized that 
upon its decisions might depend the 
lives of their sons. Yet such is the 
case. It is interesting to think how 
much more attention would be paid to 
the matter if 23,000 men had been 
killed in action since we entered the war 
in place of that number having been 
killed in industrial accidents which we 
are so accustomed to that we do not 
notice them. For comparison our cas- 
ualty lists in France show 11,137 deaths 
from all causes reported on the War 
Department lists to September 17, 1918. 
To be accurate the 1,752 who died of 
disease should be deducted from this, 
for with as many men as we have in 
France certainly that number will die of 
disease in a year, war or no war. In 
short, our deaths in France in this 
great war are less than one-half of 
our deaths last year from industrial 
accidents in the United States. 

What the summary of the report to 
Council says in regard to education for 
safety gives cause for thought. It is 
a fair assumption that the men who 
have been through the training camps 
will return to industrial life so much 
more alert, so much better able to handle 
themselves, so much quicker and so 
much more accurate that they will not 
be among those who fall from ladders, 
who stumble, or who in similar ways 
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invite injury. ‘Their greater efficiency, 
and no one who has seen them but be- 
lieves that they are more efficient, is 
certainly an argument for universal 
training and as training for the conduct 
of life. 

The value of the life of a man has 
been estimated at $5,000. Certainly 
the great majority of these men killed 
in industrial accidents are worth much 
more than that, for they are chiefly in 
the prime of life and there must be 
very few of them who earn only $300 
a year. Even at this figure the loss of 
23,000 men a year from accident, mainly 
from preventable accident, is a loss tu 
the United States of $115,000,000 a 
year. Training which would go far 
toward reducing this loss would be 
worth the money necessary to carry 
it out. 


® 
A Chief of Infantry 

We have never had a Chief of Infan- 
try but, with the increasing complexity 
of the task of preparing for war, de 
not the same arguments which have 
caused the appointment of a Chief of 
Field Artillery for the United States 
Army apply also for the appointment 
of a Chief of Infantry? Is not an in- 
fantry regiment now like a small brig- 
ade with its different types of arma- 
ment, including its own light guns? 
The questions concerning the extent 
of this equipment, how far the infan- 
try should be independent of other 
arms, the wisdom of permitting the ex- 
tension of its independence, its equip 
ment and training, should be in the 
hands of a group of men who are essen 
tially infantrymen. When they have 


come to a decision, then it must be sub- 
mitted to a General Staff committee 





composed in part of men from othe: 
arms, but such recommendations should 
not originate in such a committee, as 1! 
may well have a majority of men who 
have never served with the infantry 
This, of course, applies to things as 
they are in the army of the United 
States. The time may come when Gen- 
eral Staff officers, as part of their train 
ing, are required to serve with the dii 
ferent arms. 

It would seem that the Chief of |: 
fantry should be an adviser to the Chieti 
of Staff upon the infantry. He should 
study it, inspect it, and make recom 
mendations concerning it. All orders 
and directions concerning it should be 
promulgated through the Chief of 
Staff. 
recommend, not execute. 


The Chief of Infantry should 


i. He should study and make recom 
mendations on the organization of th. 
infantry, its training, and its personnel 

2. He should inform himself of the 
developments in other arms which re 
quire correlative changes in infantry 
armament, equipment, organization, and 
training. He should recommend such 
changes as will keep the infantry 
abreast of such developments 

3. He should supervise the instruc 
tion of the infantry and stand ready t 
report upon its progress and the resulis 
obtained. 

4. He should study, report upon, and 
recommend changes and improvements 
in the equipment, the munitions, and 
armament of the infantry 

Infantry is not only a part of the 
army of a state; it is a definite entity 
in anarmy. It is expedient that there 
should be one office where infantry 
should be studied as such, which will 
stand ready to report rapidly and accu 
rately upon the degree of perfection 
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ment which has been attained and which 
makes recommendations as to how the 
infantry of a state is to be perfected as 
such. It must be infantry first with its 
special training. Only when it has been 
formed as such can it play its part as 
one of the arms of the service. 

The infantry forms the larger part 
of the army, and it has by far the larg- 
est casualties. That may mean it does 
the hardest work, but it does not in the 
least mean that the infantry is indepen- 
dent of the It is to be 
hoped that the time has passed when in 
the U. S. A. the different arms of the 
service were rather like 
than components of 
whole. It 


other arms. 


allied forces 
a homogeneous 
is to be hoped that never 
again will the members of those arms 
consider themselves as Infantry, Cav- 
alry or Artillery, but instead consider 
themselves members of the Army of 
the United States, prepared at all times 
to loyally cooperate for the common 
good in place of postponing that co- 
operation to declaration of war. 

The fact that such cooperation now 
exists is an argument for its continu- 
ance, and if a Chief of Infantry has 
been found expedient for the A. E. F., 
which will disappear at the end of the 
war, why is not a Chief of Infantry 
found expedient for the Army of the 
United States which in some form will 
endure ? 

® 
**Notes for Drill Instructors” 

This article, by Col. L. M. Nuttman, 
which was originally printed in the De- 
cember, 1917, number of the INFANTRY 
JourNAL, is reprinted in response to 
numerous requests for it. Nothing bet- 
ter has appeared since it was written, 
and it is very well worth considering 
and following. December, 1917, num- 


bers of the JourNAL are not common. 
They have been read and have disap- 
peared. Most of the officers who read 
and profited by this article are now in 
France, and a new group are under 
training who can well profit from what 
the author says, as did so many of those 
of last year. 
® 
German Tactics 

The Germans are not in the least 
supermen, but they are most thorough 
persons at their military business. Still 
they prefer to prepare a plan meticul- 
ously from fixed and certain data, and 
one of the ways to throw them out is 
to present them constantly with fresh 
and unexpected conditions. They do 
not like to be kept guessing. It always 
annoys them and it may end by rattling 
them. It is evident that they have 
found it expedient to try to induce 
more initiative in their smaller units 
than they found worth while in the 
past, and they seem to have begun to 
teach this too late. At any rate the 
article in this issue on “The Battle of 
the Intermediate Zone” shows what 
some of them were thinking on this sub- 
ject during the spring of this year. 

The German writer of these instruc- 
tions, although he is giving advice to 
the infantry, hardly mentions the rifle; 
machine guns, trench mortars, hand 
grenades and bayonets are what he is 
thinking of, not rifles. The Germans 
must find it extremely annoying to have 
them used against them, for, after all, 
the rifle at its best is an individualistic 
sort of weapon, and the German is not 
individualistic. He expects and appar- 
ently needs detailed instructions. He 


likes to stop and work out the next step 
in full detail. That is a good reason for 
not letting him do it. 
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The following extract from a descrip- 
tion of our operations in France, dated 
September 28, 1918, is of interest in 
this connection : 


In the fighting now raging in the 
region of historic Verdun and west 
through the Champagne, the Americans 
are running against some of the vicious 
machine-gun resistance such as marked 
the advance over that part of the coun- 
try that lies north of the Marne. It 
seems the Germans depend largely on 
the deadly machine guns, so the boys, 
with the aid of the skill and caution 
they learned in former conflicts, are sac- 
rificing speed to conservation of lives. 
The result is they are making a splen- 
did job at a minimum of losses. 

One picturesque encounter occurred 
in the Argonne forest—an enormous 
stretch of heavy timber land similar to 
the Adirondacks. The Germans had 
honeycombed all the forest and decided 
to take a heavy toll in any attack on 
them. Today I watched the operations, 
and, while I was a distance away, I was 


able to see plainly the Americans along 
the edge of the forest, and, west and 
east, the Germans’ guns singing a con 
stant rhapsody of death and bullets 
pelting everywhere. 

The operation was slow and danger 
ous, but it was possible between spurt 
in the songs of death to dart behind a 
tree, or some other object which was 
large enough to protect the body. | 
could see the boys enter the woods and 
learned afterward the methods they had 
employed. They captured more than 
thirty machine guns by sneaking up 
where they could get the range of the 
operations and then sniping them with 
rifle fire. Some of the best shots in the 
army were employed in this man hunt 
In this spectacular manner the boys 
cleared more than two miles of forest 
and are still prog-essing as I write 

In the early days of the war men ina 
similar position probably would have 
plunged pell-mell into the forest, dash- 
ing madly on till a few reached the ma- 
chine-gun crews. Now the same result 
is being achieved by a new and safer 
method. 








Book Reviews 


Leadership and Military Training, by 
Lieut. Col. Lincoln C. Andrews. 
Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1918. Pp. 192. 
Price, $1.00. 

This book is an expansion and re- 
writing of the chapters on Leadership 
and Training in the author’s “Funda- 
mentals of Military Training,” particu- 
larly that on training, which is new in 
its present form. Originally written 
largely to help arouse an appreciation 
of this country’s need for universal 
training, this new work, founded on the 
old one, is a description of means to 
make our present training efficient. It 
is based on experience not only in the 
past but in the cantonments of today. 
The work has nothing of the drill man- 
uals or the technique of the art of war. 
It is rather an analysis of the psychol- 
ogy of soldiering, getting at the spirit 
of it, trying to point out how to make 
good in leadership, how to avoid a fail- 
Not 


this subject. 


ure. written on 
In the old days in the 
army we absorbed information upon it 


by observation and from the unwritten 


much has been 


traditions of the service. These tradi- 
tions can be known only in a homo- 
geneous group living permanently the 
same life; now time and the expansion 
of the army render it necessary to put 
in writing what one used to learn orally, 
if one learned at all. 

The subject is a vital one. There are 
One 
is to have men work for you and the 


two ways of having work done. 


other is to have men work with you. 
The men who are working with you are 
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those who will go the final hundred 
yards which mean victory. It is quite 
possible that all men, officers and men 
of course, will go a certain distance be- 
cause they are under orders, will go a 
certain furtherdistance in an emergency 
because of the honor of the flag and the 
shame of defeat, but at all times, in all 
commands, there have been bodies of 
men who have gone farther and fought 
harder and carried the mass on to vic- 
tory because they had certain leaders 
whose will to win was like a flame which 
caught up the souls of those whom they 
led. 
questions, and his is a book to be studied 
seriously. 


Colonel Andrews goes into these 


® 


Winning and Wearing Shoulder Straps, 
a study of the art of command, by 
Charles F. Martin, Lieutenant Colo- 


nel, United States Cavalry. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1918. Pp. 105. Price, $1. 


A great many men are now under in- 
tensive training for officers. They are 
learning the technique of the profession 
of arms and incidentally they are forming 
their opinions of what an officer ought 
to be. Their opinions are in most cases 
based upon the qualities of the officers 
engaged in training them. The virtues 
and the faults of those officers give 
lessons but, after all, the young men 
in training are not in direct contact with 
very many officers. 

This book is a discussion of what an 
officer ought to be and how he can ap- 
proximate that ideal. It says nothing 
about what he should know. That is 
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left for the manuals. When one con- 
siders the multiplicity of those manuals 
and the small amount of time available 
to study them, it does seem hardly worth 
while to recommend another book, but 
this is one which states admirably the 
underlying qualities of an officer with- 
out which a profound knowledge of all 
the manuals in the world is of but small 
account. It is recommended to all offi- 
cers, as it is a book which invites serious 
thought and self-questioning, for it deals 
with matters where one has to be one’s 
own instructor. 

The subject heads are “Military Effi- 
ciency,” “Essential Military Qualities 
and Habits,” “Discipline and Morale” 
and “Leadership and Command.” 

® 
Manual tor the Motor Supply Train, 

U.S. Army. A compilation from va- 

rious service manuals and other of- 

ficial and semi-official sources. New 

York: Edwin N. Appleton, Inc., 1918. 

Pp. 291. 

The first purpose of this book is to 
furnish Army Supply Train officers in 
the process of organizing Divisional 
Supply Trains, or who may be detailed 
for such duty in the future with infor- 
mation for their use in the organization, 
administration training and operations 
of their companies. It is based upon 
data which was compiled as a result of 
the experience acquired during the late 
expedition into Mexico, which is excel- 
lent as a point of departure, although 
not wholly applicable to our present 
duties in France. With the complete 


details as to the duties of all members 
of motor truck companies, as to the op- 
eration of motor trucks and as to truck 








equipment, truck mechanism and the 
cause and remedy of truck troubles, it 
is designed to be of use to every truck 
master and chauffeur. As in the motor 
transport service each man is so largely 
a separate unit, he must be a man of 
intelligence and have a clear under- 
standing of the make-up and operation 
of his organization. 

The material employed covers that 
available to and including January, 
1918. 

The book well covers the subject. In 
“The Army Transport Service in Gen- 
eral,” it covers Supply Railways, French 
Motor Transport Service, Transporta- 
tion of Troops and Artillery by Motor 
Trucks; in “The Administration of a 
Motor Truck Company,” it goes into de- 
tails concerning the duties of the differ 
ent members of the company ; it goes into 
details concerning records, equipment 
and administration, while the chapter 
on troubles and remedies has much in- 
formation in convenient shape. The 
subject of training of supply train 
troops is well worked out. Although it 
is based on the experience of the first 
National Army Divisions, it will proba- 
bly not be exactly duplicated by their 
successors, who will find their prob- 
lems simpler of solution with the ac- 
cumulation of experience. Still that 
experience may not be so readily avail- 
able as it might be. 
gained it are largely in France, while 
training is going on in the United States. 

Rather oddly, the subject of “First 
Aid,” as treated in this book, forms one 
of the best short treatises on the sub- 
ject which is available. 


The men who 
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Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Infantry 
Association will be held in the offices 
in the Union Trust Building at 5 p. m., 
December 27, 1918. All members of 
the association in Washington at that 
time are earnestly réquested to be pres- 
ent, as the annual reports will be pre- 
sented, and plans for the future must 
be discussed. Is the work of the Asso- 
ciation finished, or has it but just 
begun? 


® 


Changing Addresses 
The need for keeping the office ad- 
vised of changing addresses is more im- 
perative than ever, if the grammarians 


will admit the qualification of an ab- 
solute fact. You, who read this, can 
have no idea of the difficulties under 
which the INFANTRY 

produced in the 
months, but it is not 


JouRNAL has 
last 
fair to add to 


our burdens by making us correspond 


been twelve 


with postmasters and mail orderlies in 
an effort to deliver the journal to sub- 
scribers. Surely, if the magazine is 
worth paying for, it is worth the trouble 
of notifying us of your present where- 
abouts. Nine-tenths of the complaints 
of failure to the 
JourNAL are found on investigation to 
be due to neglect in notifying us of 


new addresses Use blank for 


receive INFANTRY 


the 
convenience. 
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GENTLE Hints WasuHINGTON, D. C 
No. 47 NoveEMBER 1, 1918 


1. Peace is in the air and the phenomenon of mob psychology is 
everywhere apparent in the cheering, noise-making crowds. 


2. Volumes have been written on this subject and we will not 
add any of our own ideas, but will confine ourselves to a few sane 
views relating to the field occupied by the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


3. The coming of peace does not herald a cessation of business 
activities. Millions of men are still under arms and will be so for 
months to come. 


4. The needs and desires of these men will not change by the mere 
signing of an armistice; they must still be clothed, fed and kept 
occupied with their duties. The objectives will be different, but 
the need of supplies will not grow less. 





5. The INFANTRY JOURNAL occupies a unique field. Most of 
its contemporaries were forced to the wall by the exigencies of the 
military situation, but in spite of restrictions and difficulties, the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL has appeared monthly. 


=! 
6. Furthermore its influence has expanded and its articles have 
formed the basis of many military training courses. Its advertising 
columns have expanded to a veritable directory of the business 
firms who have believed in the utmost efforts to win the war and 


who, we are confident, will support our long-time slogan of Universal 
Military Training as the best insurance against future wars 


7. This is Cooperation. It is the Infantry Way! It is the Only 
Way! 
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